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diffcrent districts, or by different individuais, will be 
described and explained by the aid of plans. Mans 
and sections of mining districts and mines are also 
at hand ready for publication, should it be found 
expedient to engrave them. For the sake of com- 
parison, notice of foreign processes may occasion- 
ally be introduced, 

The materials for these descriptions will be fur- 
nished in great part from my own observations. 
These have already provided me witha large amount 
of matter; and probably this will go on eccumulat- 
ing from the same source. The State geological 
surveys, in two of which I have heretofore been ep- 
gaged, have presented in their reports ne ‘ittle mat- 
ter of practical utility; but this being buried among 
a great deal that is of no particular interest to the 


279} man of business, he is discouraged from tle task of 
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Mining. 
BY J. T. HODGE. 
Having taken charge of the department of this 





Journal devoted to the Mining interest, 1 propose 
to uccupy ihe space weekly allotted to this subject’ 
with an account of the various mining districts and 
smelting operations of the United States. And 
whileIsha!l discuss the subjectsomewhat indetail,in- 
cluding geological descriptions of locatities, as well 
as accounts of actual mining operations and treat- 
ment of ores, my aim throughout will be to give 
that s'rictly practical characier to the articles, which 
alone is suitable to this Journal. Inquiries in.o the: 
origin and mode of formation of rocks and mine-| 
rals will theretore find a place here, only so far as 
these questions bear directly upon the extent and 
permanence of mines, 

Our Iron Mones ranking first in importance, and 
most closely connected with the Railroad interest, 


Every week a page or more will be given to this 
subject; taking it up Sta e by State, describing the 
mines of each, the different kinds of ores, the num- 
ber of furnaces, the quantity and quality of iron 
made by each, with particular notice of its cost and 
expenses uf delivery at its makets. Particularities 


culling what he wants. This I shall undertake 
where my own data are deficient. 

From individuals [ shall be happy to accept no- 
tices which commend themselves for their reliabili- 
ty and interest. Many have already pla~ed me un- 
der obligations of this account. Where particular 
data are wanting, I may from time to time propose 
through the colamns of the Journal inquiries, which 
those familiar with their subject may do me the fa- 
vor to reply. 

Descriptions of the Lead and Copper mines of 
the United States are written out, those of Lake Su- 
perior being treated with considerable deteil, em- 
ployment for two summers in this region having gi- 
ven me a favorable opportunity for becoming ac- 
quainted with its resources. In this connection | 
shall have the pleasure of presenting to the readers 
of the Journal a beautiful steel engraving of the 
Clift mine, for which I am indebted to the liberality 
of the directors of the Boston and Pittsburg Co. 

By those engaged in extracting ores—reducing 
them—buving and selling and consuming the met- 
als, it is hoped that these articles will be found t 
possess a practical interest, and serve for reference 
to all inyuirers into the actuai mineral rescurces of 
our country, and the amount of industry and capi- 
ial they employ. a 
Iron Ores and the Iron Manufacture of the 

Uniied States. 

No metal presents a greater variety of valuable 
»res than iron, and none is so universally diffused 
‘brough all rock .formations, and through all dis- 
tricts of country. The United States is particular- 








of forms of furnaces and modes of running them in 


ly favored in the abundance of its iron mines.— 


Phere is not one of the States, and not a very great 
number of counties even, where the manufacture of 
iron might not be carried on, if necessary. 

The ore occurs as a magnetic and specular oxide 
in the granite hills of New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina; Georgia and Tennessee ; as 
a hematite in the metamorphic rocks of New Eng- 
land, Middle and Southern States; as an argillace- 
ous ore and a carbonate in the rocks of the tertiary, 
carbonaceous, and lower New York groups of the 
Middle, Western and Southern Siates; and as a 
bog ore scattered here 2nd there from Maine to 
Georgia. This last issometimes extracted from the 
bottoins of ponds, which renew their supplies every 
fifteen or twenty years; and sometimes from more 
ancient deposits, long since left dry by the waters, 
that brought together their materials. 

The ores of New England and Eastern New York 
are principally found in the granitic formations and 
those most ancient stratified rocks, which occur next 
above them. The few exceptions worthy of note, 
will be described in the account of the ores of the 
varticular state to which they belong. It will be 
well, however, to present here a general outline of 
the great geological group of strata, containing the 
principal primary ores and hematites of the United 
States. 

lncluding the whole of the New England States 
and the northern and eastern parts of New York, 
this group extends to the southwest, in a narrow 
strip of country, crossing the Hodson near West 
Point, through New Jersey, widening out in Penu- 
sylvania to a widta of about fifty miles, and through 
Virginia and the Carolinas, attaining a still gre. ter 
extent, till it finally erds with the termination of the 
Allegbeny range in Georgia, Alabima aid jeunes 
sve, [ts eastern boundary is a line connecting the 
first or lowest falls of all the rivers, which Jine pass- 
es by the cities built at the head of navigation. At 
these points the waters fail off from the upper gran 
itic platform to the less elevated one occupied by the 
comparatively recent tertiary strata. The western 
line of the same belt of country is along some of 
ihe eastern spurs of the Allegheny Mountains in 

”ennsylvania, their continuation, the Blue Ridge, 
in Virginia, and the same under other names ia 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama, 

The hematite ores of this group occur priacipal- 

-y along or near its contact with the stratified rocks 





iying next west in the metamorphic slates and quar 
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rocks; while the magnetic and specular ores are 
found in veins in the granites and porphyries.— 
Among the metamorphic rocks limestones,well adapt- 
ea as a flux for the hematites,universally occur near 
the beds of these ores, and near the beds of primary 
ores some isolated development of the same rock 
does not fail of being found, or else some other flux 
as massive garnet rock, or calcareous clays well 
suited to the peculiar character of the ore—a provi- 
dent arrangement, which it will be seen is by no 
means limited to the ores of this group. 

Through Canada these granites and metamorphi: 
rocks, as the talcose, mica and clay ,slates, quartz 
rock and limestone, continue far west encircling 
Lake Superior ; and on the south side of the lake 
they are again found productive in the ores, which 
characterise them at the east, 

The Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob of Missouri, 
are in what appears to be an isolated group of these 
rocks, which extends back to the Ozark Mountains, 
and is remarkable for the development of its iron 
ores, 

MAINE. 

The first beds of iron ore, we find within the 
limits of the United States, are near the bbdunda- 
ry line to the extreme northeast. One locality on 
the Aroostook, about fifty miles above its mouth, is 
in the lower calcareous slates, all which in this re- 
gion are highly metamorphic. Theore isa compact 
red hematite, anilies in an enormous bed, which 
like the beds of brown hematite in Berkshire coun- 
ty, Mass., is included in the strata and pursues the 
same course with them, which varies little from 
north and south. The thickness of the bed, which | 
had an opportunity of examining when assistant on 
the geological survey of the state, is in one place full 
thirty-six feet, and the ore throughout this thickness 
is remarkably compact, and free from foreign ad- 
mixture, Its per centage of iron is stated by Dr. C. 
T. Jackson to be about fifty-three. It occurs close 
by the river, in a well wooded country, where lime- 
stone is abundant, and good materials for building 
furnaces are at hand. From its abundance, its 
composition—remarkably free from all noxious in- 
gtedients—its favorable position for mining, and 
the other circumstances already alluded to, this ore 
would be of very great value, if at any point avail- 
able totide water. But situated in a region so dif- 
ficult of access, and where the winters are so long 
and severe, it will long lie comparatively useless. 


For, as will be seen further on, it is not the abun-| 


dance nor the excellence of iron ores, that will en- 
sure to them a high value; but this depends upon a 
multitude of circumstances, which must be weighed 
and compared, one with another, with the greatest 
¢aution before a correct judgment on this point can 
be formed. The expense of shipping the ore from 
the Aroostook to furnaces on the coast, as in Boston 
harbor, and there smelting it with anthracite, has 
been calculated, and found to be too great to war- 
rant farther attention. 

Another similar bed of this ore, situated in the 
same geological position, occurs over the line in New 
Brunswick, near the town of Woodstock. It may be 
contained in the same metalliferous range with the 
‘other bed, and this range be found continuous thro’ 
the intervening country of some seventy to eighty 
miles in extent. If so, the resemblance to the posi- 
tion of the ores of western New England, before re- 
ferred to, would be greatly increased. This ore in 
New Brunswick, lying nearer the coast than that of 
the Aroostook, has the advantage of it as to position, 
and being, beside, in a well wooded district, and 
mear the St, John river, arrangements have been 


made to work it—a company having commenced to 
build a blast furnace in the summer of 1848. Its 
situation is on the river near Woodstock, where 
boats can come directly to the works. The ore bed 
is only half a mile distant, and so situated that it is 
an uniform down grade from the bed to the furnace. 
The ore is estimated to cost, delivered, only thirty 
cents per ton, and charcoal only four to four and a 
half cents per bushel. The furnace is about thirty- 
eight feet high and twenty four feet square at the 
base, and otherwise of the usual proportions of the 
hematite furnaces of New. England. It is to run 
by steam power. 

Magnetic and specular iron ores occur at various 
points along the coast of Maine in the granite, 
trap and porphyry rocks, particularly near Mount 
Desert, but the veins for the most part are thin at the 
surface. One, however, on Marshall’s [sland, is 
about three feet thick, The ore is highly magnetic, 
and judging from my remembrance of the vein and 
from the specimen I have, it is likely some time or 
other to receive further attention, for it is directly 
on the coast, the ore is of the richest character, and 
the vein can very probably be followed back on the 
Island, and is likely to be found sufficiently large to 
render it an object to mine the ore for sale. The 
expense of mining such ore in large veins at estab- 
lished works, is seventy-five certs to a dollar and a 
half-per ton. Should it cost here the latter sum to 
mine it and put it on board of vessels, the business 
would pay well if a considerable amount could be 
procured, for such ore is worth about four dollars 
per ton delivered to furnaces on the coast. Bog iron 
ores are also found in the same vicinity, and these 
would be serviceable to mix with the other ores of 
more difficult reduction. 

In the interior of Maine, magnetic iron ores are 
of frequent occurrence, but the veins have been lit- 
tle explored. Good specimens have been fuund in 
the towns of Phillips, Farmington, Raymond, Buck- 
field, etc. ‘There was one furnace in Shapleigh,that 
did a very small business. Another was in operation 
near Eastport, ata town called Pembroke, which 
run on ores brought from Nova Scotia. This, too, 
has been abandoned ; though the. forges that were 
built in connection with it were re-established in 
1847, and greatly increased, and a rolling mill erect- 
ed capable of turning out a large amount of railroad 
iron, These have now all suspended work, and are 
now lying idle. 

Little attention has however been directed to the 
smelting of iron ore. At present there is only one 
blast furnace in the state, This is in a wild, wood- 
ed district, about fifty miles back from Bangor, on 
the head waters of the Piscattaquis. The furnace, 
which has been built about four years, belongs to 
the Katahdin Iron Company. It is supplied with an 
ochreous bog ore, which is found in immense quan- 
tity close to the site of the furnace. This ore covers 
the surface of a large dry knoll, lying just beneath 
the soil ; as this is removed, the great deposit of yel- 
low ochreous ore is exposed to view, appearing as 
one mass of ferruginous matter, When broken in- 
to, the pieces of ore are found in the form of roots, 
limbs, twigs and leaves of trees, the ligneous matter 
of these having been replaced by oxide of iron with- 
out change of form. So easily is it quarried, that 
its cost on the furnace bank is only forty cents per 
ton. 

It was analysed by A. A. Hayes, Esq., state as- 
sayer, of Massachusetts and found to consist, in 100 
parts of—per-oxide of iron '75°6; water 20; sulphuric 
acid 3. This is equivalent to 529 per cent. of me- 








tallic iron. By roasting, the water is expelled, leav- 


ing the ore nearly a pure per-oxide of iron. It has 
proved, however, a difficult ore to work, probably 
trom its too great richness and want of an earthy 
gangue in combination with the oxide of iron,which 
might readily torm a fluid cinder. For a long time 
disastrous results attended every attempt to reduce it, 
no suitable flux being found to work with it. Fin- 
ally, by the use of a siliceous limestone of poor 
quality, the ore was made to smelt readily—to pro- 
duce a fluid cinder, and a tolerably good yield, run- 
ning about five tons per day. The stack is 34 feet 
high and 9 feet across the boshes, and is blown with 
hot blast. 

When working hot the furnace makes very soft 
iron, and of rather peculiar character. When this 
is mixed with hardiron it has a remarkable tenden- 
cy to soften the whole. A considerable portion is of 
the quality called “ Extra No. 1,” a variety of 
iron but little known even among those in charge of 
the furnaces producingit. It resembles closely hard 
iron, and is generally thrown among the forge pig, 
the reputation ot which it is not a little calcalated to 
injure; for it is in fact a good foundry iron, and 
works with difficulty in the puddling furnace. A 
further notice of this will be given in the description 
of the Crown Point Furnace of New York. 

Running cold the furnace makes high iron; but 
little, however, that is suitable for forge use. 

Hard wood is abundant a!) around the works.— 
Charcoal is valued at only the expense of preparing 
and delivering it. Estimating this at 44 cents the 
bushel, the ton of iron will cost as follows, no al- 
lowance being made for the uncertain additional 
expenses attending the remoteness of the locality 
from setilements, nor for those resulting from the 
difficulties attending the reduction of the ores. 

Ore, 24 tons at 40 cents.... sees eee sees vee Gl 00 
Charcoal, 150 bushels at 44 cents.... 2.2... 6 75 
Flux, say 50—Labor, 2 50.... 2+. eeeeceeee 400 
Interest, Superintendence and Repairs........ 3 00 


ee 


$13 75 
The cost of transportation to Bangor varies with 
the season and the state of the roads from $6 to $8 
per ton, As the quality of the iron is not superior, 
even for foundiy purposes, it is not carried to the 
great markets of the country. For supplying the de- 
mand in the immediate region of the works its man- 
ufacture on a moderate scale may be profitable. 
Were the furnace steadily run, itscapacity might 
be estimated at 1500 tons per annum; which would 
represent the production in pig iron of the whole 


State. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
The ores of New Hampshire, like those of Maine, 


are generally so situated that the expenses of trans- 
portation have rendered them of little value. Only 
one furnace is in operation, that at Franconia, which 
was established as long ago as the year 1811. The 
ore is the magnetic oxide, yield sixty percent. The 
furnace does but a small business, making only two 
and a half tons of iron a day. Charcoal is abun- 
dant; that made from hard wood costing only four 
cents per bushel. One hundred and sixty bushels 
are consumed to the ton of iron. Dr. Jackson states 
in the Geological Report, that the ore costs six dol- 
lars per ton, of which the extraordinary sum of $5 
is for mining. The furnace works with cold blast, 
and is estimated to be in operation from sixteen to 
twenty-six weeks per annum. The statistics do not 
indicate a very skilful management, and it is proba- 
ble that the remoteness of the site from any large 
market would not warrant a more vigorous prose- 
cution of the work. There are several veins of the 








ore, but the largest do not seem to average more than 


























ys — 
three feet in thickness; being situated, however, on 
the side of a mountain, the expense for drainage 
has been little. The wall rocks are gneiss, to the’ 
stratification of which the veins conform. 

It may be interesting to note here the process as 
conducted in the year 1830, described by Professor 
©. U. Shepard in the X VII vol. Silliman’s Journal. 
The works are situated 140 miles northwest from 
Boston. The two manufactories then in operation 
were each about four miles from the mine. Ore 
cost delivered and cleaned, $4 75 per ton; yield of 
pig iron 50 per cent; of bar iron, made directly from 
the ore in a Catalan forge, 33 per cent. The annu- 
al product of the works was 300 tons bar iron and 
300 to 350 tons pig. Principally consumed in the 
country, and the balance transported to Boston, ‘at 
an expense down the Connecticut River of $12 per 
ton, or over land $25. At Franconia bar iron sold 
for $112 and pig iron for $40 per ton. 

Other localities of iron ore are at Piermont on the 
western border of the state, where beds of an excel- 
lent micaceous specular ore are represented te occur 
of sufficient capacity for working. And again at 
Barilett on the eastern border of the state, where are 
found inexhaustible beds or veins of the mixed spec- 
ular and magnetic oxides. 
possess great facilities for the manufacture of iron ; 
but the disadvantages of a long inland transporta- 
tion to any large market, which with those conse- 
quent to the severities of a high northern latitude, 
increased not a little by the great elevation of the 
country above the level of the sea, will probably 
long render them comparatively unavailable. Rail- 
roads, however, have now been commenced from 
the coast, which will pass—one of them within a 
few miles of Piermont—and the other to Conway, 
within twelve or fifteen miles of the mines of Jack- 
son and Bartlett, so that the objec‘ion arising from 
expense of transportation will soon be in a degree 
overcome, 

Hot Blast Patent Suit. 

A suit was tried before the Circuit Court of the 
United States, at Trenton, New Jersey, Judge Greer 
of Pennsylvania presiding, in the first week in A- 
pril, of some interest to iron manufacturers, It was 
brought by Charles C. Alger, Esq., of Stockbridge, 
Mass., against the Hon. Joseph E. Edsell, ot Ham- 
burg, for an infringement of the patent granted the 
former for his peculiar arrangement of the blast 
pipes leading from the heating oven at the tunnel 
head to the tweres. Instead of bringing down the 
airin pipes placed outside the stack, where they are 
subject 'o changes of tempera:ure, induced by the 
weather, the evaporation of rain, and accumulation 
and melting of snow, a patent was granted in 18 6 
to Mr; Alger for ‘placing the pipes in the body of the 








stack, between the lining and thestone work. There 
the great supply of air, the most weighty of all the 


materials introduced into the furnave, is kept at an 


equable temperature, tending greatly tothe equable 


running of the furnact. 
Mr. Edsel! soon after adopted this arrangement 
adding to it a capacious box or pipe of cast iron, be 


hind the lining of the boshes, through which also the 
This he contin- 
ued to use for 15 months, having made with it 1,390 


air passed on its way to the tweres, 


tons of iron, when this suit was brought. 


The testimony on the part of the plaintiff went to 


show a considerable saving of stock by the use o 


this arrangement, and an addition to the production 


of the turnaces using ii; but from the complexity o 


the subject, it was found difficult to define these with 
On behalf of the defendant, it was con- 


exactness, 


tended by Gov. Haynes and the late Gov. Vroom, 


Both these localities 
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that the arrangement was original with him, anc 
moreover wasnot Mr. Alger’s, in consequence of 
the box behind the boshes ; that it wasan injury raiher 
than a benefit, the furnace making a poorer quality 
of iron with greater consumption of stock than before 
introducing it. 

On the otherside,S. P. Staples, Esq., of New York 
city, assisted by E. N, Dickerson, Esq., of Paterson, 
N. Jersey, showed that the’peculiarity of the arrange- 
mentsecured to the plaintiff was in acutual use in the 
blast furnace of the defendant ;—that adding to this 
did not alter it ;—that the degree of usefulness only 
could affect ine amount of damages ;—that continu- 
ing to use it when by merely shutting the valve 
into the oven, the air would pass through cold to the 
tweres, was prima facie evidence and admission of 
its importance. And, moreover, that the arrange- 
ment of the plaintiff was in use at the Pranklin Fur- 
nace, only three miles from Hamburg, to which the 
workmen ofthe defendant went for suggestions re- 
lative to the blast pipes before putting in their own. 
Before submitting the case fothe jury, the court 
charged first on the general ground of the impor- 
tance of sustaining the integrity of the patent law. 
Reference was made to several great discoveries and 
inventions, which, but for the encouragement and 
security this law afforded, might have still remained 
unknown. Publicity being given to all grants of 
patents, it isto be presumed that one engaging in 
any manufacturing process would first make him- 
self acquainted with the various improvements of 
others, recorded in the Patent Office; and that. con. 
sequently ignorance is no excuse. As to the amount 
of damages, the jury were to take into consideration 
the actual benefit derived by the defendant and the 
injury sustained by the plaintiff, in setting et defi- 
ance his patent rights, in the event of their iinding 
for the plaintiff. 

The jury aftera short absence returned with a 
verdict for the plaintiff of $350 damages; which is 
equivalent to 25 cents on the ton of iron made, while 
in the use of the patentarrangement. Another suit. 
it is understood, is already entered against the same 
defendant for the use of this arrangement for two 
years longer than the time recorded in the above 
trial. 





Gold in Canada. 

The existence of gold in Canada has been known 
for several years past to those familiar with its lo 
cal history, and some months ago the scientific 
world was made acquainted with the fact throngt 
Silliman’s Journal of September 1848, (page 275). 
communicated for publication by Mr. Hunt, con 
nected with the Geological Survey of Canada. Th« 
information thns given was comparatively meagre 
in its details, serving only to put the public mind up- 
on inquiry. 

We have just been favored with a very interest- 
ing document on the subject of this Canada gold, 
in the form of an extract from the “ Report or Pro 
cress of the Geological Survey of Canada for 1847- 
48,” by W. E. Locan, E-q., Provincial Geoiogisi. 
This Report has just been laid before Parliament by 
the ‘Zovernor General, and ordered to be printed.— 
We are enabled, through the kindness of a friend, 
\o present our readers with the extracts in question, 
in advance of its publication in Canada. 

The Geological Survey of Canada has been se- 
veral years in progress, and we have been enabled t. 
procure, as they were issued, several most valuable 
and interesting Reports fiom Mr. Logan, detailing 
the result of bis labors in the years 1844, 1845, 1846 
and 1847, including a special Report on the Copper 
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dlogist in England, particularly his labors in éxam- 
ming the coal fields of Great Britain, are well 
<nown to scientific men the world over, and.are.se- 
‘erred to in a complimentary manner in Murchi- 
son’s great work on the Silurian system. 
Mr. Logan has, we believe, in progress an elab- 
orate work on the Geology of this continent, in 
which he is bringing together all the geological facts 
yet ascertained, with a view to something ‘like a 
comprehensive statement of the geological structure 
ot the whole region east of the Rocky Mountains. 
The Parliament of Canada have made liberal ap- 
propriations annually from the public Treasury; to 
nable him to successfully prosecute the sutvey of 
Canada. Having seen maay of the specimens. of 
his cabinet, and read his several reports, we have felt 
the liveliest interest in everything connected with 
his labors. 
After speaking of some localities in Canada 
where gold had been discovered, »nd giving certain 
analyses, showing that the quantity found was too 
insignificat to justify working, he says: 
[It is unnecessary t> mention that these results 
are valueless in an economic point of view, and no 
allasion to them would have beea made beyond a 
nassing notice in stating the produce of the copper, 
jid not the presence of the precious metal in a vein 
come in aid to illustrate the general character of the 
region, and in particular an alluvial auriferous de- 
posit, where the quantity may probably prove of 
nore importance. This deposit is in the Seigniory 
of Rigaud Vaudreuil, the property of the heirs of 
the late Charles Etienne Chaussegros de Lery, Esq. 
The spot is on a small stream called the Touffe des 
Pins, a tributary, falling in on the right bank of the 
Chaudiere, about 58 miles from Quebec. Mr. C. 
de Lery, one of the present proprietors, who six 
vears ago exhibited to me the specimefis of gold he 
had obtained, has informed me that the first piece of 
the metal was discovered about thirteen years a 
by a daughter of one of the censitaires, and the fact 
coming to his knowledge, he himself made search, 
and found another piece in the bed of the stream. 
The discovery was communicated to the public, 
‘hrough Silliman’s Journal, vol. 28, p. 112, in April 
1835, by Capt. F. H. Badde'ey, of the Royal Engi- 
neers, whose zeal in Canadian geology is well 
known in the Province and elsewhere. The weight 
of the piece is stated in the Journal to have been 
10-63 grains, but this was only a fragment separated 
from one of the pieces, the remainder ol which now 
weighs 1056 grains. Subsequently to this, Mr. de 
Lery, from time to time, continued to meet with 
smal! lumps and grains, in and about the same s 
in the channel of the brook, and up to the automn 
f 1846, the value of the whole he had cullected by 
rand, without any process whatever of washing, 
may have amounted to $130 The largest three 
jieces have been weighed by Mr. Hunt, and their 
weights are 1068 grains, 1056 grains, and 744 grains, 
Since that period, a slight examination bas been 
made of the deposit, and last season, previous tomy 
visit to the localitv, which was late in the autuma, 
he alluvium had been washed experimentally in 
-mal] quantities in several places along the banks 
of the stream with more or less suceess, But owing 
to freshets and other circumstances, the amvuunt. ot 
virk done was insignificant. One washing (tbe 
nly regular day’s work) of sixty bushels by means 
of a rocker, or species of shaking table, in common 
nse in the southern states. prodnved 440 grains of 
rold, which would be equal to about 71-3 grains to 
2 bushel,the weight of which bushel would be ahout 
100 pounds. About 75 pounds of grovel, washed in 
ay presence by one of my own men, produced a 
juantity equal to about two grains to a bushel.— 
“he metal however is suv unequally distributes, and 
o little has been done, that it would be premawre 
to consider the above an average return. I am in- 
‘ormed by Mr. de Lery that it has been ascertained 
y the examination, that the deposit, in parts cluse 
apon the brook, presents indications uf being auri- 
'erous for nearly two miles up the valley, which for 
hat distance has a bearing to the northeast, cvinei- 
fent with the general strike of the stratification, and 





Mines of Lake Superior. His reputation as a ge- 
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coveries were made a tew particles of gold were 
found on the south side of the valley, about fifty feet 
above the bed of the stream, and about 100 yards 
removed from it. He informs me also that a few 
particles were met with near the road, which is on 
the right bank of the Chaudiere, on a small tributa- 
ry brook, called the Ruisseau Lespard, also running 
with the stratification, about two miles below the 
Touffe des Pins, and one piece is reported to have 
been found higher up on the Chaudiere beyond the 
Seigniory. The total quantity obtained from the 
first discovery up to the end of October last year, 
equals a value of about $300. In an assay of a 
small piece of the gold obtained from Mr. de Lery, 
Mr. Hunt finds it to contain 13-27 per cent. of silver 
—so that the fineness of the gold would be 20 19-24 
carats. 

Distinguishing between the vein mines and the 
deposit mines of Virginia, Professor Silliman re- 
marks: 

‘ The latter contain only alluvial gold, or gold at 
least disengaged from rock or vein stones; it is ob- 
viously not in its original connection ; it has doubt- 
less proceeded from the destruction of regular veins 
or beds, and of the rocks which contained them ;— 
the gold has either remained mixed with the ruins 
of the rocks and of the veins, or has been transport- 
ed and scattered, sometimes far and wide, by the 
moving power of water, and buried at depths more 
or less considerable, in loose materials. Sometimes 
the gold is found immediately under the turf or sod ; 
this happens most frequently on hills, but more com- 
monly it is in lower situations, under several feet, 
or even yards, of soil, clay and gravel, and it is 
most abundant next the slate which underlies the 
whole of the loose materials, and which slate is 
sometimes soft, being in a state of decomposition. 
When the slate rocks are solid, and their strata stand 
nearly perpendicular, the gold has been sometimes 
found in the crevices between natural layers of thé 
rock: at the Whitehall mines, in Spotsylvania Co., 
the gold extended downwards in this manner, some- 
times totheglepth of three feet.’ * * ‘The largest 
miasses of gold have been discovered near rivulets, 
or brooks, or runs of water, called in the language 
of the country branches, In such situations, pieces 
have been found weighing several ounces, and in 
North Carolina, several tegen On a branch at 
the Whitehall mines, gold to the value of $10,000, 
was found in the course of a few days, in a space 
of twenty feet square, and $7,000 value of gold was 
found in Tinder’s mine, in Louisa county, in the 
ccurse of one week. It happens not unfrequently 
that the vein mines are discovered in consequence 
of washing the earth, particularly in the branches.’ 

The deposit on the Seigniory ot Rigaud Vaudre- 
uil is of the character above described. In Virginia 
it would, [ presume, be termed a branch, and a full 
investigation of it would probably lead to the dis- 
covery of the vein from the destruction of which it 
is derived. The deposit occupies the centre of the 
valley in which it exists, which is deep and not 
very broad, and the amount of detritus varies con- 
siderably in different paris of its distribution, while 
the brook has cut down through it in many places, 
exposing the glossy surfaced clay slate, and occa- 
sional quartzose bands on which it rests. The de- 
tritus is a gravel or shingle, of which the pebbles are 
derived from the various rocks composing the coun- 
try, at least as far northwestward across the strata as 
the band of ge segues described as traversing the 
Chaudiere in the northwest part of the Seigniory, 
the distance to which is six miles, and it is not im- 

bable some of it may be derived from sources 
still farther in the same direction. One class of 
les consists of talcose and chloritic slates, and 
glossy surfaced clay slates; another, of the various 
qualities of the rocks which have been described, 
as mixtures of corneus quartz and diallage, or horn- 
blende, or feldspar; af third, of vein stone quartz, 
and a fourth, of serpentine. 
the gravel are found grains of chromic iron and 
crystals of rutile. The serpentine pebbles are often 
in a decomposed condition on the exterior, giving 
an adhesive; unctuous, and partially ferruginous 
clay. A clay of this description is occasionally 
seen among 


sit of peroxide of iron or of manganese, coating the 


In the smaller parts of 


e pebbles in a thin layer not far re-jan investigation in the former, to open one of the 
moved above the slates, and in some places a depo-| most valuable mining regions in the world. 


lower part of the deposit, and many are discovered 
in the cleits of the slate, where the plates have been 
loosened by external causes; but the extent to which 
the plates have been so loosened is sometimes so 
small that it would scarcely be v9 Angee they had 
been separated at all, yet scales of the metal will be 
found between them. Some pieces are found .in the 
unctuous clay, and among the iron and manganese- 
coated pebbles, and the gold itself, is sometimes par- 
tially covered with a closely adhering film of the 
hydrated peroxide of manganese. The pieces of 
gold are all more or less rounded, their original 
sharp angles and corners, resulting trom the mode 
in which they lie in the vein, having been worn 
away by attrition. In some of the largest, however, 
small portions of the vein stone quartz remain firm- 
ly adhering. : 

Unless the gold were scattered to a considerable 
distance from its source, it would be expected that 
the branch or deposit, would observe general course 
in some degree parallel with the parent vein; and 
inversely, the deposit running in a general line for 
a considerable distance parallel with the strike of 
the statification, which coincides with the-direction 
of the veins, it 1s to be inferred that the vein from 
which it is derived is not very far removed from 
the deposit. It is worthy of remark that the posi- 
tions of the gold bearing vein of the vicinity of 
Sherbrooke and of the auriferous deposit of the 
Seigniory of Rigaud Vaudreuil, bear directly for 
one another in the general strike of the stratification} 
of the intervening country, and that they stand at an 
Ta, distance from the outcrop of what is consider- 
ed the base of the Famine and St. Francis fossilife- 
rous lime stone. The general character of the 
rocks of the two localities is not unlike; there ap- 
pears to be less chlorite on the Chandiere, and more 
taleose clay state, but there is little doubt they be- 
long to the same formation. The corneus rocks 
are much nearer the auriferous position on the 
Chaudiere than on the St. Francis, but there is be- 
tween the Touffe des Pins and the Famine a band 
of the same peculiar dingy olive green translucent 
serpentine mentioned in the general description as 
occurring on the line of section not very far from 
the Georgeville limestone, the place of which ser- 
pentine on the St. Francis would be between Sher- 
brooke and Lennoxville, standing thefe in the same 
relation to the auriferous vein, that it does to the de- 
posit in the vicinity of the Chaudiere. One or two 
small quartz veins run under the auriferous deposit 
of Rigaud Vaudreuil, and it is not improbable that 
in these or other quartz veins that may be near, the 
source of the gold will bu found. Those displaying 
hydrated peroxide of iron should ‘be especially ex- 
amined.” : 

Whether the extent of this deposit will justify 
washing it for gold, or whether the presence of a 
vein mine in the neighborhood is sufficiently indi- 
cated, does not satisfactorily appear. The ex- 
treme caution, which marks all the statements of 
Mr. Logan in his previous Reports, would lead us 
to think favorably of this Canadian locality. At 
any rate it possesses sufficient scientific interest to 
justify us in giving it some space in our Journal. 

In addition to the Report of Mr. Logan, we have 
been furnished with copies of two communications 


particles ot gold are almost all found towards the) 
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them, and ascertained carefully the results of the 
washings, and although our operations were con- 
ducted upon avery limited scale, being as it were 
simply an assay, I have no doubt when the mine is 
regularly opened and a system adopted, that the 
average proceeds of a year’s labor, will fully equal 
those of the Carolinas or Virginia. 

The gold found is remarkably large and easily 
collected, and there will consequently be no loss by 
the process of washing. 

he extent of the deposit is the next important 
consideration, the limits of which are not yet deter- 
mined; if the gold exists in the gravel of the coun- 
try, it will be found wherever the characteristic 
tormations extend ; but ifit has originated from some 
local cause, having an immediate bearing upon the 
rocks in the vicinity of the stream, the deposit will 
probably be confined to the country, embraced with- 
in the drainage of its tributaries, 

I have found it in variable quantities in the valle 
of the stream commencing at its outlet and ascend- 
ing two miles; and although our principal opera- 
tions were confined to a very small section, | feel 
confident the same sucessful results will obtain 
wherever the deposit is tried in that distance. 
Having thus given a general idea of the region, I 
shall now enter more minutely into the detail of the 
exploration. ; 

On the first day of June last, the waters having 
subsided sufficiently to allow of the exploration of 
the head of the creek, on which my former investi- 
gations were conducted, I proceeded to define as far 
as possible, the extent of the deposit, and found that 
for adistance of two miles, begining from the river 
Chaudiere, and ascending the creek, gold existed in 
the bed of the stream, and that within the first mile 
of that distance—nearest the river mentioned—a rich 
auriferous deposit became manifest. 

My explorations were also directed to the branch 
of the stream flowing from the south, to the upper 
parts of the main branch, the other streams falling 
into the river Chaudiere, and in fact to the entire 
North Eastern portion of your Seigniory including 
the steatite beds. 

During my examination of the adjacent hills, on 
the southern side of the creek, I discovered indica- 
tions of gold, nearly one hundred yards from the 
water, and at an elevation of sixty or seventy feet 
above the level of the stream; this would go far to 
prove that this deposit is not confined to the creek; 
but without a further and more minute exploration, 
iis extent or value cannot be estimated, on account 
of the quantity of drift, which covers the entire face 
of this portion of the cuuntry. 

It will be necessary, in order that you may fully 
understand what I wish to convey, that I should 
describe in detail, that part of the stream, and the 
valley and hills, which confine it, in which the great- 
est auriferous indications weie observed; this com- 
prises an extent of about two miles, bounded on each 
side by hills, of comparatively similar elevation, 
enclosing a valley, varying from fifiy to three hun- 
dred yards in width, its general direction is from 
east to west, and the stream itself falls from sixty to 
seventy feet per mile, consequently there is liwe si- 
nousity in its course. The lower section of the val 
ley, about half a mile in extent, consists of flats, and 
varies from one hundred to three hundred yards in 
bieadth, those flals are composed of gravel and the 
debris of the surrounding rocks, covered with two 
or three feet of sand or clay, and may be from six to 





from Mr. J. P. Cunningham, giving the results of |twelye feet in debth, resting on the rock in place; 


two several explorations made by him of this mine. 
We have no acquaintance with Mr. Cunningham, 
except from his Reports, in which he speaks ot his 
home at the South in the United States, and of his 
acquaintance with the gold regions of Virginia and 
North Carolina, and of his experience at the cop- 
per mines of Lake Superior. 

In speaking of the gold mines of Vaudreuil, in a 
letter addressed to the DeLerys, he says: 


“Some of the peculiarities of this country bear a 
striking analogy to the auriferous formations of Rus- 
sia, and the Southern States, which required only 


I can safely assert, that the deposit on your Seig- 





pebbles and filling up the interstices amon, 
Tans in thin horizontal patches. The piec 


g them, |nitory will bear comparison wi 
es and 


many of the rich- 


from this to the Falls of the Creek, a distance of 
half a mile, the stream has cut a channel through 
the shales and sandstones, which are everwhere ex- 
posed, and the remainder of the distance, fora mile 
or more, consists of beds of gravel, where the rocks 
are seldom seen “in situ.” 

The first portion described, consisting of that part 
nearest the river Chaudiere, was that to which my 
atiention was most particularly directed, where I 
had sunk a number of pits, and from which 1 ob- 
tained such satisfactory results. 

The first gravel tried, was from the surface, and 
about fifleen feet above the level of the waters, it 
yielded twenty pennyweights of gold in three hun- 
ared bushels of gravel, the last trial was made from 
the gravel above the slates, with the debris of the 
slates themselves, this yielded eighteen penny- 
weights, eighteen grains of gold from sizty bushels. 








est deposits of thesouth, I have examined many of 





In the deposit mines of the Southern States, one 
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pennyweight of guld to eacn hand emp!oyed per day, 
is considered good work, and the mine yielding such 
results a rich ove. Their calculation is, if one hun- 
dred men are employed, they will have five of thuse 
machines in operation, these at an average of three 
hundred bushels per day, will give a returnof 13.5 
grains per bushel or one pendyweight to the hand. 

The average of the washings from our exoeri- 
ments, as given, amounts to 2 7-12 grains per bush 
el being very nearly one hundred per cent, more than 
the mines I have instanced ab pve. 

When you take into consiceration the very unfa- 
vorable circumstances under which | operated with- 
out one experienced hand and almost totally obstruc- 
ted by water, by which means the material washed, 
could not be taken from where the most favorable 
indications appeared, you cannot bat feel satisfied 
with the complete success of the exploration, 

It will be borne in mind, that the first discoveries 
made, before mine were confided to a small space in 
the bed of the creek, not more than 40 or 50 feet 
square, the go!d found amounted to 300 pennny- 
weights, the principal part of which was found in 
the open crevices of the slatee.—This yield is unpre- 
cedented, 

It has been observed on the opening of the South- 
ern mines, that where pieces of 30, 40 or 50 penny- 
weights have been found, that invariable pieces of 
much larger weights have followed, you succeeded 
in finding pieces of the above weights, and there is 
every reason to believe the same rule will hold good 
here as well as elsewhere.” 

At the time when so much inquiry is made in 
regard to gold mines, this locality in Canada may 
be worth the attention of those engaged in mining 
pursuits. Its proximity and the cheapness and 
abundance o_ labor in Canada, will render the 


working of this mine a matter of comparatively 
little difficulty. 


Culture and Manufacture of Cotton. 

In our last paper we spoke of a new work on the 
Culture and Manufacture of Cotton, by Gen. Cuas. 
T. James, of Providence, which we had been per- 
mitted to read in manuscript, and which has just 
come to hand in a pamphlet of 68 pages. 

This wori is addressed to Hamitton Soiru, Esq., 
of Louisville, Kentucky, and entitled “ Practical 
Hints on the Comparative Cost and Productiveness of 
the Culture of Colton, and the Cost and Productiveness 





ofits Manufacture, Addressed to the Cotton Planters 


of the South.” The work has not been circulated in 


New England, but several thousand copies have 


just been forwarded to different parties at the south 


and west, which we are quite certain will attraet no 
little attention. The people of the cotton-growing 
states have not been informed as to the amount of 
profit they have been and are still paying to the 


manufacturers of Great Britain and the Northern 


States, upon all the manufactured articles they con- 
sume. This work of General James places this 
matter in so strong a light, that they canno* fail to 
be aroused by it to vigorous exertion to introduce 
the manufacture along side the production of cotton. 
After devoting some twenty pages to the discus- 
sion of certain matters of political economy, Gen. 
James takes up the question of the comparative 
profit of the raising and manufacture of cotton,— 
which we cannot give in better terms than in his 


own language : 


The latest official tabular statement to which we 
have access, of the amount of eotton produced in the 
world, is that made in the office of the United States 


y, in the year 1834, for the 


Secretary of the Treasur 
use of Congress, 


By this table, which is sufficiently correct for all 
practical purposes, it appears that the total amount 
unds; 


of cotton raised in the world w 


as 900,000,000 
of which 460,000,000 pounds 


, 10,000 puun 


is 


the East Indies rapidly increased 


more 
than one-halt, was the product of the United States. 


Since that period, the culture of the article in the 
West Indies has almost ceased. The production in 


uring a few 
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subsequent years, owing tothe very great efforts of 
the British East India Company ; but from repeated 
failures, it has again become stationary, and will 
probably never be carried to any great extent. In 
the year 1839 the entire supply of cotton from India 
was 46,001,308 pounds. It may possibly now reach 
50,000,000 pounds. . The other cottun growing coun- 
tries, viz. Brazil, Mexico, pt, and other parts of 
Africa, and Asia, other than India, and a few smal- 
ler districts with those named above, made up, in 
1834, the balance of product, say, 440,000,000 pounds. 
Taking all the circumstances into the account, and 
especially the cheapness of the product in this coun- 
try, and the known decline in quantity in some 
others, it is nut probable that the foreign product has 
increased, since 1834, more than ten per cent. This 
would now give 484,000,000 for all the world, the 


‘| United States excepted. Inthe United States, the 


result has been entirely different. So greatly have 
they increased the culture of the articule, that their 
crop for 1848 is estimated, in round numbers, at 
1,000,000,000 pounds; and which affords a sure in- 
dication, compared with the foregoing statements, 
that all the rest of the world cannot compete. with 
them, either in quantity or price. Increasing the 
consumption of the article in Great Britain by ten 
per cent, frum the year 1840 to 48, the quantity for 
the latter year would be 584317,424 pounds; an 
excess of more than 100,000,000 pounds over the 
entire quantity produced in, and exported from, all 


ted. France, Germany, and other European nations 
require about 300,000,000 pounds; which, added to 
the cousumption in Great Britain, makes the quan- 
tity requiredin Europe, 884,317,425 pour.ds. Ot this, 
only 480,000,000 is supplied yl 

key, Brazil the West Indies, &c., 
ficit of more than 400,000,000 


To withhold this sup 
Europe; and, thoug 


p 


these advantages, the United States ought to be 
re 
an 


great cotton manufacturing 


world. All this may appear chimerical to some 


ufacture all your own cotton’ How can we do this. 
is the next query, when we 
gain the reply is ready—Ot 


h 


world. But we produce too much. True, t0omuch 


; concerned 2? 





inanulactories in 1840, was 531,197,659 pounds 


the countries in the world, the United States excep- 


ndia, Egypt, Tur- 
and leaving a de- 

unds, for which 
Europe is entirely dependant on the United States. 
y, would enhance the price in 
our labor would cost some-} 
thing more than theirs, our cotton would be so much 
cheaper, that no European manufactures could com- 
pete with us, Almost the only reason why no oth- 
er country has extended its cotton culture as ours 
has done, is because no other one can raise the arti- 
cleat so small a cost. Thisjcircumstance has almost 
annihilated the culture of cotton in the West Indies, 
and prevented its rapid increase in Brazil. The 
British E. India Company, and the viceroy of Egypt, 
with their immense power and resources, have bent 
their energies tothe object, but hitherto, all efforts 
have failed, and the cotton planters of the United 
States still hold and maintain their pre-eminence 
over all those of the rest of the world, With all 


hatically, rae coiton manufacturers of the world; 
the cotton growing states should become the 
states of the Union. 
One would think there could be no question that the 
cotton grower and cotton manufacturer, combined 
in one concern, with his full suppty of the raw ma- 
terial produced on his own soil, might under-sell the 
European manufacturer, and control, as far as cot- 
ton fabrics were concerned, every market in the 


and they may be inclined to make the inquiry, how 
is all this to be done? The reply is at hand—Man- 


roduce so much? A- 
ers do it for you. You 
have labor, skill and materials—if you wish for more 
of labor and skill, they are readily obtained in suf- 
ficient quantities to manufacture ail the cotton in the 


Then make a proper distribution and application of 
labor and skill—produce no more than can be man- 
ufactured at home. Cast not yourselves in a for- 
eign market, with a redundancy of an article, beg- 
ging for a purchaser, on the mercy of foreign bro- 
kers, speculators, and shavers. But more of this by 
and by. Let us now inquire which, in respect to 
the article of cotton, has made the best distribution 
and application of labor and skill, the United States 
or Great Britain, as far as the creation of wealth is 


We have seen that according to the best estimates 
to be obtained, the quantity of cotton imported into 
the United Kingdom, and consumed by her 


of which, at least four-filths must have been sup- 
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lied by the cotton growers of the United States, 
cCulloch, in his Encyclopedia of Commeree, pub- 
lished in London, for 1847, estimates the-incre ase at 
about fifteen per cent. This estimate would make 
the British consumption of cotton at present, 610,- 
377,307 pounds per annum. Allowiug only the 
same proportion, or rather less than we have al- 
ready stated, say now four-fifths of the quantity, to 
be supplied from the United States, it will amount 
to 453,701,846 pounds. The present average value 
of tus cotton in Fin: land, is not far from 8 cents 
pound ; and henc:, ihe aggregatr cost, to the British 
manufacturer, of the above quantity recived from 
the United States, would be $39,096,14768. Atthis 
rate, the highest amount retnredto the American 
cotton planter, would be, say, 488,701,846 pounds, 
at six cents per pound, $28,922,110 76—for conve- 
nience, say, in round numbers, $30,000,000. The 
best cotton lands will not yield more than three hun- 
dred pounds per acre, and the general average from 
year to year, probably does not exceed two hundred 
unds. Suppose, however, the quantity, to be two 
undred an? fifty pounds; there is required, 1,794,- 
807 acres of Jand to produce it; and asthe product 
will not average more than 2,500 pounds per hand, 
it will require about 196,480 hands for its culture. 
The land, at $25 per acre, is worth $44,870,175.— 
The hands (slaves) at $500 each, are worth $97,740,- 
000. Thus, the Jand and slaves together, would 
amount in value to $142,610,00. The cost of other 
necessary appendages, such’as cotton gins, p' 
horses, mules, &c. will make up at least, with the 
above, the sum of $150,000,000, as the capital em- 
ployed in the production of the above amount of 
cotton furnished to the British manufacturer. In 
order to make the estimate high enough for the plan- 
ter, we. will suppose his net receipts to be 6 cents 
per pound. At that price, the quantity, 480,000,000 
pounds, will return him, say, in round numbers, 
$29,000,000 
According to the estimate in McCulloch’s Ency- 
clopedia of Commerce (English) the value of Brit- 
ish cotton manufactures for the year 1847, was a- 
bout £40,000,000. The estimated increase for the 
seven rears, from 1833 to 1840, was 33 1-3 per cent. 
At that rate, the value in 1848, would have been 
about £42,000,000, or $186,666 666, nearly. It is 
estimated alio, that the amount of capital invested 
in the business, is about the same as the amount of 
value of product, per annum The British manu- 
facturers also employ abuut 300,000 operatives, and 
about the same number of hand-loom weavers. 

For the above-amount of product, it has been seen 
that the American cotton planter furnishes about 
480,000,000 pounds of the raw material, for, at a 
high estimate, $29,000,000. The cotton thus fur- 
nished, is four-fifths, nearly, of the entire quantity 
consumed. The capital invested in the production 
of the cotton, is $150,000,000. ‘That invested in the 
manufacture of it, viz: four-fifths of $187,000,000 
in round numbers, is $149,600,000. In the ratio of 
capital, therefore, the planter should receive at least 
£150,000 for his product, whereas, he receives but 
$30,000,000. But, the cotton which returns 6 cents 
per pound to to the planter, ests the British manu’- 
facturer 8 1-2 cents. Atthis price, the amount of 
cost of the cotton, 480,000,000 pounds, is $40.800,- 
000. Deduct this amount from $159,000,000, the 
value of the manufactured product, as above, and 
you leave $$118,000,000, as the value added to the 
above quantity of cotton. for which the planter re- 
ceives bnt $30,000,000 at most, on an outlay of cap- 
ital very nearly equal to that employed by the man- 
ufacturer. So much as tu the productiveness of 
British capital employed in manufacturing cotton, 
and American capital in producing it. Again in 
respect to the number of hands employed. : 

We have said that the British employed about 
300,000 operatives. To work up four-fifths of the 
cotton consumed, would therefore require 240,000 
Divide the above $118,000,000 among these, and 
you will have $491 69 nearly, as the value of pro- 
duct per hand. Again, divide the net receipts for 
the planter’s cotton, $30,000,000, among the number 
of bands, ee required to produce it, and you 
have but $153 36 per hand—less, by $338 23 per 
annum, for each hand employed in the productionon 
cotton than is realized by its manufacture in Great 
Britain. True, we have seen that, in the 
the British manufacturer employs also 240,000 ha 
loom weavers; making the entire number ol persons 
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employed, 480,000. Well, divide the British net 
product among the whole number, anc you have 
#245 K4 per hand, and leaving yet, an excess of 
$92 38 per hand in favor of the, manufacturer, a- 
gainst the production of the raw material. 


The foregoing statistics and calculations are 
sufficiently striking to arrest the attention of the 
southern planters, and to putthem upun earnest 
inquiry. We believe they have only to look fully 
into this question to become, not only the advocates 
of a protective policy, but to be in fact, the most 
earnest of its supporters. Cotton goods of the com- 
mon fineness are now made for the same price in 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts as in Maachester, 
and can be produced in Georgia and Alabama and 
the Southern States, more cheaply than in any part 
of the world where cotton is not grown. 

We confess that we have been surprised at read- 
ing the statement of Gen. Jaines, as to the profits of 
the cotton mar.ufacture in New England; though 
any one who looksat Lowell or Manchester, N. H.or 
Willimantic, cannot but see that the profits of cotton 
manufacture have been great beyond those of any 
other branch of industry in the United States. We 
cannot in this number pursue this topic at great 
length. We shall give further extracts from Gen. 
James’ work in our next issue, with other observa- 
tions of our own. 





Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad Meeting. 
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passed April 5th, 1849, to be made payable in bonds 
of those cities, exempted by the aforesaid act from 
all local taxation, none of the bonds to be issued un- 
til at least two hundred thousand dollars shall have 
been subscribed to the stock by individuals in A'le. 
gheny coanty, and as the progress of the work, afier 
it shall have been put under contract may require ; 
and provided farther, that the avails of said bond» 
he applicable to the construction of said road within 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

Resolve’, That a committee of three members be 
app.inted to prepare and circulate a brief address to 
the citizens, setting forth the advantages of this im- 
provement, and urging the importance of their ma- 
king such subscription thereto, and will insure its 
speedy completion. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed, 
whose duty it shall be, in conjunction with the Di- 
rectors of the company, to wait upon the citizens 
generally, and solicit their subscriptions to the siock 
of the Ohio and Pennsylvania railroad company, 
and that the committee act forthwith, 

The first and second resolutions were adopted 
unanimously. When the third was read, Mr. A. 
W. Foster moved that it be referred back to the 
Committee, to be reported to a public meeting of the 
citizens, on next Saturday. The Chair decided that 
the motion was not in order, and on taking the ques- 
tion on the resolution, it was adopted. The fourth 
and fifth resolutions were adopted unanimously. 

It was, on motion, 
Resolved; That the President and Vice Presi- 
dents of this meeting be three of the Committee men- 
tioned in the fifth resolution. 

Commni‘tee under fourth resolution—George Dar- 
sie, T. J. Bigham, Wilson McCandless, 


a= 
under one law, under one flag, anc. under one lan- 
guage, from one end to the other. are, 

That great idea was now abroad, walking over 
the land, and commended itself with such foree, to 
all imaginations, asto create a universal approba- 
tion in its favor. He had brought torward a scheme 
a per centum of the sales of the public lands to effect 
this object. He was not only for a per centum, but 
a cumplete hypothecation of these lands, that this 
great work might be accomplished. “Go a head 
was the word,” this was the feeling, the force, the 
power of the American people. (Applause,) 

The wonders which we saw in the ar cient world, 
such as the pyramids of Egypt, employing myriads 
of men—how did they arise? At the command of 
sovereigns, who, at once, were poiitical and relig- 
ious tyranis—wno had dominion over the conscience 
as well as over the purse—who commanded the na- 
tion, and it came forward, and Jor three thousand 
years, had not been able totell. But America had 
taken utility for her guide, and her people came 
forward, not at the instigation of priests and kings, 
but from a feeling that what they were going to do 
would benefit themselves and their posterity. (Ap- 
plause.) So it was with the Western railroad.— 
The Romans, whom we so much admired, would 
not gu sneaking around a mountain to make a road, 
They scorned to do that. They must either go 
over it or through it. And we could rival them in 
that. This great road woald eventually be made 
by the Government, but if the Government did not 
make it, the people would. 

The hoofs of borses, the tread of men’s feet, and 
the grinding of wagon wheels were making it now. 
Tens of thousands of people would go to it this year, 
making the road as they went. (Applause.) Yes, 








Parsuant to public notice, a large meeting of the 
citizens of Pittsburgh and Alleghany, relative to the 
Ohio and Pennsylvania railroad, was held in the 
rooms of the Board of Trade, on Monday evening, 


by 23d ultimo, and was organized by the election‘ 


Gen. J. K. Moorneap, Presideut. 

Richard Edwards and Jesse Carothers, Vice Pre- 
sidents. 

Reuben Miller, Jr., and B. A. Sampson, Secre- 
taries. 

The President stated the object of the meeting, 
after which it was addressed by Solomon W. Ro- 
berts, engineer of the Ohio and Pennsylvania rail- 
road, and by John Larwell, and H. B. Wellman, 
Esgs., of Ohio. 

Col. Thomas El. Benton, of Missouri, being pre- 
sent, by request, entertained the meeting in a beau- 
tiful and eloquent speech; and when he had conclu- 
ded, a motion that the thanks of the meeting be re- 
turned to him, was unanimously adopted. 

Addresses. were ulso made by Mr, Carter, of 
Stark County, Ohio, and Col, Robinson, ?resident 
of the railroad company. He also examined the 
amount of subscriptions io the work in this city and 
county. 

Thomas Bakewell, Esq., then offered the following 
resolntions, After they had been read, it wasagreed 
to vote on them separately: 

Resolved, That the renewal of the efforts of the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad comp.ay to connect 
the fertile plains of the great west with the Atlantic 
by a southern route, and the continued exertions of 
the New York and Erie railroad company to effect 
the same great object in a northerly direction, render 
the completion of the great central chain of railroads 
from Philadelphia to the Mississippi more than ever 
essential to the prosperity of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and especiaily io the county of Alleghany. 

Resoived, That the liberal suxscription made by 
the citizens of Ohio, residing in the counties of Co- 
lumbiana, Stark, Wayne, Ashland, and Richland, 
to the Ohio and Pennsylvania railroad, entitle them 
to the praise and gratitude of their fellow citizens 
and of tnis community; and that it is at once the du- 
ty and the interest of the citizens of Allegheny coun- 
ty to contribute with equal libesality to the prosecu- 
tion of this important improvement, 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting the 
true interests of the citizens of Pittsburgh and Alie- 
gheny would be p-omoied by a corporate subscrip- 
ie ou the part of those cities, each to the amount of 

wo Hundred Thousand Dollars, to the stock ot the 
Qhio and Pennsylvania railroad company, as au- 


Com?aitte under fifth resolution—Jesse Carothers, 
Richard Edwards, J. K. Moorhead, James Crossan 
and Thomas Bakewell, 
On motion, 
Resolvea, That the proceedings be published in all 
the papers in the city friendly to the railroad. 
he meeting then adjourned. 
R . J. K. Moorneap, President, 
icHaRD Enwsrps : : 
Jesse CaRoruers, t Vice Presidents. 
Revsen Miter, Jr,, 


B. A. Sampson, : Secretaries. 





Col. Benton’s Speech.) 
The Colonel said, he had not yet arrived at that 
age, at which he could say, that he was too feeble to 
address them; nor could he plead as an excuse that 
he was too tired to address that meeting. He had 
had the honur—to him an unexpected one—of being 
invited to attend this meeting. If it had been a po- 
litical meeting, he would have excused himself, by 
saying that he never spoke upon political subjects 
oat of his own bailiwick; yet, as the object of this 
meeting was one larger than political—as it was 
characteristic of the age in which we live—as it was 
utilitarian in the highest degree, he came to this 
meeting for the purpose of showing that he was in 
favor of all such great projects. 
The President of this meeting had wel! observed, 
that as a local question he could not be expected to 
enter into details, and it was a question with him- 
self whether he would be able to say anything on 
the immediate subject of the meeting, but he (the 
chairman) also touched a point which touched him, 
(Col. Benton) inasmuch as one end of this road 
pointed to St. Louis, and St. Louis was on the high 
road, in a straight line, to the Pacific Ocean, and to 
Canton. 
His name had been connected with this question. 
Thirty years ago, he had not only said it, but wrote 
it and gave it to those which constitute the monu 
ments that never die—the printing press—and by 
the printing press it was then written down, that 
sooner or later, a great national high road would be 
made from the Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean ; 
that the toad would be made, either, immediately, 
by the help of the Federal Government, or eventu- 
ally without that help, by the force of circumstan- 
ces, and the progress of events. (Applause) Eve- 
ry road, then, which pointed towards St. Louis, 
connected itself with this gigantic idea of the pre 
sent age—the highway of nations—of Asia, of Africa 
of Europe, of generations yet unborn. A highway 





thorised by Actof the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 


from ocean tv ocean—three thousand miles across— 


that road would be made; and while both in Europe 
and America, the vast country beyond the Pacific, 
remained a sealed book, and the Rocky Mountains 
were considered an impassable barrier between the 
United States, and those regions which lay beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, the time had now come when 
people from every State in the Union, from every 
quarter of the globe, were flocking to those regiona, 
carrying with them the implements of industry and 
improvement, and thus advancing in civilization. 
By these very people, this route will be established 
—-this road will be made. 

Col. Benton here alluded, (as we suppose) to the 
exertions of Col. Fremont, and his travels through 
these wild regions, emphatically observing that the 
child was born, that the man was grown, that some 
of them were there, in that meeting, who would see 
all this; for “go ahead,” was the feeling, the charac- 
ter of the American people—a people who needed 
no government to spur them on, but who were, 
themselves, always and at all times, ahead of the 
gevernment they had chosen. (Applause. 

Mr. Benton here concluded amidst the loud and 
rapturous applause of all present—Pilisburgh Daily 
Gazelle, 





Virginia. 

At a meeting of the citizens of Strasburg and vi- 
cinity, held in Strasburg, on Saturday, the 15th day 
of April, 1849, for the purpose ot taking into consi- 
deration the most suitable measures to be used in 
procuring the construction of the contemplated rail- 
road from Alexandria to Strasburg, and to appoint 
delegates to a convention, to be held in the town of 
Front Royal, Warren County, Virginia, on the 15th 
day of May next; David Stickley, Esq., was called 
to the chair, and George Hupp was appointed Se- 
cre‘ary. 

On motion, the Chair appointed W. Gatewood, 
Seo. M. Brinker, S. Hupp, Samuel Kendrick and 
Daniel S. Lee, a Committee to draft resolutions, 
whereupon the following were reported and unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved, As the opinion of this meeting that the 
construction of a railroad from Alexandria to Stras- 
burg, will be of great importance tu the people of 
this section of Virginia, and that to effect so impor- 
tant an-object, we wil) heartily co operate with all 
others who like ourselves are deeply interested in 
said imorovement, © ‘ 

Resolved, That a delegation often persons be ap- 
pointed to represent thix meeting in the convention, 
to be held in said town of Front Royal 

Resolved, That W. Gatewood, Dr. Geo. M. Brin- 
ker, Capt, Isaac S. Bowman, George A. Hupp, 
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Samuel Kendrick, Col. Daniel Stickley, Capt. Dan- 
iel S. Lee, Col. Geo. W. S. Bowman, John S. Hupp 
and David Stickley, Esq., be appointed aelegates to 
represent this meeting at said convention. 
D. Srickitey, Chairman. 
G. A. Hupp, Secretary. [ Winchester Rep. 


The public temper is again up for railroads, and 
the people of the Piedmont country and of the val- 
ley are in a state of commotion on the subject. We 
give the proceedings of a public meeting at Stras- 
burg, in Shenandoah, from which it will be seen that 
the effort is to be persevered in, to bring the Alex- 
andria road into the valley. 

The Piedmont Whig (Warrentown) makes some 
judicious suggestions as far as the prosperity of its 
own town isconcerned. Itsuggests the construction 
of a road from Warrenton to the Rappahannock, to 
touch the Alexandria and Orange road, and the con- 
struction of turnpikes to Thorntyn’s Manasses’ and 
Ashby’s Gaps, to secure the trade of the country 
west. This is its trae policy, iusead of joining in 
a scheme which is to render the village a mere pas- 
sing’ point for the locomotives. In the one case, 
Warrenton would be a great depot; in the other, it 
would have no more consequence than one of the 
smallest villages in the country. Besides, with a 
railroad to the neighborhood of the Springs, an im- 
mense increase of travel would follow, and the 
White Sulphur would be a place of increased at- 
traction, 

The people of Fredericksburg will be thoroughly 
aroused to the importance of early and energetic 
action.— bid, 


The Danville Railroad. 

The City Council of Richmond has appointed a 
Gpanine to confer with the Board of Public 

orks, for the purpose of requesting the Board of 
Directors of the Danville railroad company to call 
a meeting of the Stockholders, to re-consider the 
resolution by which the Board was instructed to a- 
dopt the most direct route between Richmond and 
Danville. The importance of bringing the road as 
near as possible to Lynchburg, with a view of con- 
necting it bya branch road with our great south- 
western improvement, is now confessed by all in 
Richmond. It is believed that a route further north 
than the one which was rejected may be found and 
which will bring the road still nearer to Lynchburg. 
We presume there will be no objection to the call of 
the meeting, and we trust the resolution referred to 
will be re-considered and the Board left at liberty to 
adopt such a route as they think best.— Virginian. 


North Carolina. 

Central Railroad.—The friends of the North Car- 
olina (or Central) railroad had a meeting at Ra- 
leigh on Thursday last, Ex. Governor Iredell presi- 
ded. Speeches were made by the Chairman, Wm. 
Roylan, Esq., Gov. Morehead, Mr. Thomas, Sena- 
tor from Davicson in the late Legisleture, and Dr. 
McClanahan, of Chatham. 

The opening of books to receive subscriptions for 
stock, was postponed until the Tuesday or Wake 
May County Court, when it is proposed to hold an- 
other County meeting, for the purpose of furthering 
the prosecution of the work, 

{t was resolved to send three delegates from Ra- 
leigh, and one from each Captain’s district in Wake, 
to the convention to be held at Salisbury, on the 14th 
of June next. The formation of an Internal Im- 
provement Association in Raleigh was also recom- 
mended. It was resolved too, says the Register, that 
the North Carolina railroad “ shall be built without 
delay.” — Wilmington Chron. 


Fayetteville and Western Plank Road 
Company. 

As we mentioned last week, the stockholders in 
this company met at Fayetteville on the 11th inst, 
and chose a President and directors as follows: 

President, Edward L. Winslow. Directors, Chas. 
T. Haigh, Alfred A. McKethan, Henry L. Myro- 
ver, John H. Cook, George McNeill, Thos. S, Lut- 
= David A. Ray, Edmund J. Lilly, John D. 

larr. 

The Fayetteville papers express a decided opin- 
ion that the selections were judicious and fortunate 
for the interests of theenterprise. The salary of the 
President was fixed at $500, with his necessary tra- 
velling expenses, Mr; Winslow has gone north, 














we understand, forthe purpose of examining the 
plank roads there, and procuring information in re- 
gard to their construction. 


Wilmington and Manchester Railroad. 

On the 16th inst., at Whiteville, Columbus coun- 
ty, where there was quite a large gathering of peo- 
ple, the grading of this road from Livingston Creek 
(Brunswick county) to Whiteville, and a consider- 
able portion between Whiteville and the South 


ed favorable to the company. The contracts were 
made by Mr. Fleming, resderit engineer. The road 
is lacated throughout its whole extent, but we are 
not informed of the exact location.—Jbid. 





Cape Fear and Deep River Improvement. 

The shareholders in the company chartered by the 
last Legislature to improve the Cape Fear and Deep 
rivers, met at Pittsboro’, Chatham county, on the 
14th instant, and elected officers. It is stated that 
all the stock but about $10,000 in amount is taken, 
and this will be very soon, it isexpected, so that the 
company is manilestly in a situation to carry on its 
intended operations in a prompt and vigorous man- 
ner. A resolution passed at the meeting instructs 
the directors to proceed at once in the contemplated 
works of improvement. 

APPOINTMENTS BY THE SHAREHOLDERS. 
Spencer McCuananan, of Chatham, President. 
B. I. Howze, ot Wilmington, Secretary and Trea- 

surer. 
— TuHompson, Engineer. 


- 7 DIRECTORS, 

saac CLEGG, 

A.S. McNeit, ; On behalf of the State. 
Peter Evans, Sr., 
Joun M. Hovcuron, 
Tuomas Hitt, 
After the foregoing was in type, we received the 

Official report of the proceedings of the meeting. It 

appears in another part of the paper.— id. 


Sandusky Harbor. 

A committee of our citizens went out in the steam- 
boat Islander to examine into the condition of the 
harbor. Jn the channel, there was in no plaee less 
than nine and a quarter feet of water, and this but for 
a short distance, when the water became twelve, 
fifieen and twenty feet.in depth. The channel is 
very crooked, and we believe somewhat changed 
from last year, which accounts tor the frequent 
grounding of steamers which endeavor to fullow the 
same channel run in last year. 

The committee have discovered a new channel, 
in running which, by boats going down, a distance 
of two miles is saved. There was found filteen and 
twenty feet of water from the channel in the bay to 
the lake, except in one place where there is a bar 
acruss some two hundred feet in width, on which 
there is but eight feet water. 

The committee have concluded to open this chan- 
nel, and have about concluded a bargain with a geu- 
tleman from Buffalo to dredge it so there shall be 15 
feet of water in the shoalest part. 

There is water sufficient for the deepest class of 
boats, and if they get aground it is because they are 
not in the channel. 

The channel is not yet fully staked out owing to 
the continued blow. but the collector informs us that 
the remainder of the stakes shall be set at the earli- 
est posssible moment.—Clarion. 


On behalf of individuals. 





. Ashuelot Railroad. 

Mr. Field, an experienced engineer, with his as- 
sistants, commenced on Monaay last the re-survey 
of the road between this town and West Winches- 
ter, for the purpose-of locating the line of this road. 
Mr. Potter who made the original survey, ran three 
lines, we believe, over part of the route. They are 
now to be examined, and the best location up- 
on. We learn that the shortest line, which will not 
require a grade over 15 feet to West Winchester, 
and 30 feet thence to Vernon, is only five miles lon- 

r*than the direct route through Brattleboro? and 

ellows Falls. -Thus, for a sum less than one-half 
the expence of a direct line up the Connecticut, a 
road may be built, answering every p of the 
travelling public, connecting the great lines of rail- 





mee | north and south, and accommodating the 
increasing business of the Ashuelot valley, We 


Carolina line, was contracted for on terms consider- | 





look upon the early 
longer a problem ; and if the energy and zeal exhibi- 
ted along the line is me! by a co: interest 
and liberality on the line of the Connecticut river, 
the hee | corporation may, this year, secure a COMm- 


munication mach more valuable to them than the 
direct line up the Connecticut, and save a mint of 
money in these hard times.— Sentinel. 


Albany and Cohocs Railroad. 

Ata meeting cf the Directors of the a 
Cohoes railro:..|, held this day, Teunis Van - 
ten, Visscher Ten Eyck, and Watts Sherman were 
elected Directors to supply vacancies. , 

The Board now consists of M. T. Reynolds, Pre- 
sident, John L. Schoolcraft, Andrew White, E. P. 
Prentice, James Edwards, James Kidd, Archibald 
McClure, Teunis Van Vechten, Visscher Ten Eyck 
and Watts Sherman, of Albany, C. F. Crosby and 
. Senin of West Troy, and Egbert Egberts of 

ohoes, 

The subscription books are directed to be opened 
on the 15th May, at Albany, 17th at West Troy, and 
17th at Cohoes, 


Manufactures at the South. 

We learn from the Georgia papers that the Aa- 
gusta Manufacturing Company have declared a 
dividend of 3 per cent. for the last three months, 
equal to twelve per cent per annum. : 

If a considerable portion of southern capital were 
invested in manufactories, we would soon cease to 
hear complaints abont high tariffs and low prices 
for cotton, 

A few weeks since we suggested the formation of 

companies, by which the weak hands of planters 
could bé profitably employed, and the prices of cot- 
ton better sustained. hat objections do planters 
see to this plan of southern operations? 
. While we leave it altogether to Europe and the 
Northern States of the Union to regulate the prices 
of cottun, we cannot expect high rates. We mast, 
in self defence, take the matter into our own hands. 
— Republican. 











Georgia. 
Central Railroad —The earnings of the Central 


railroad for the month of March are: 





1849, 1848, 
Freight, up........ -.-.$22,032 65 $14,136 12 
BS GOWRsd cs Scccits 46,237 59 29,802 72 
Passage Money......... 6,000 48 5,596 54 
BMA a dbiccves ceactiocs 1,600 00 1,600 00 
Total.... eeeeee ahi 72 $51,434 38 
’ 





Increase’of 474 per ct. $24,445 34 

The increase for the four months ‘since the last 
annual report in December is nearly in the same 
ratio, 


Rutland and Burlington Railroad. 

The Rutland and Burlington Railroad has al- 
ways been, as far as we can judge, a favorite en- 
terprise in Vermont. It furnishes the shortest line 
of railway from Burlington to Boston, in a distance 
of 230 miles, connecting with the Cheshire, Vermont 
and Massachusetis and Fitchburg railroads. 
From Bellows Falls to Rutland the distance is 52 
miles, and from Rutland to Burlington 66 miles. 

We learn from gentlemen in the direction of this 
road, that the laying of the rails is now going on 
with vigor at both ends of the line. The gradingis 
completed, with the exception of a short distance 
near the summit at Mount Holly, on which portion 
a strong force is engaged. Nine thousand ‘tons of 
rails are already delivered along the line, at points 
convenient for distribution. The rail used weighs 
60 les. tothe yard, of the T pattern, with what is 
usually called the pear head shape. We saw at the 
Trenton Iron Company’s works last week, the rol- 
ling of the rails for this road in progress, at the rate 
of about two hundred tons per day. These rails 
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ate 24 feet long, and are a good specimen of railroac 
iron of American manufacture. 

Tt isunderstood that 79 miles of this road will be 
opened in July next, or early in August, 27 mile: 
shore in September and the whole line in running 
order during the year 1849, The company have 
contrac! < fur twelve locomotives, and a suitab)« 
number ot cars tor the equipment of the road, which 
will be in readiness as soon as it is inranning order. 

This vast work, requiriug an expenditure of thre 
millions of dollars, has been carried successfully for- 
ward, against severe competition, by the indefatig- 
able energy, good judgment and business talent vi 
its directors, and the people alorg the Jine. With 
scarcely any encouragement from Boston at the 
outset, who threw the strength of its support in aid 
of the Central road, it bas relied mainly for its suc. 
cess upon the rich agricultural and manufacturing 
population in southernand western Vermont. There 
is scarcely ay private enterprise within our cnow- 
ledge that more fairly illustrates the tenacity of pur- 
pose and the unconquerable energy of the New 
England character. 
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Practical Geology and Metal- 
lurgy. 
AMES T. HODGE WILL EXAMINE AND 
report upon Mines anc Ores; construct and con- 
duct Siesdurason ; and give important information 
as to the best localities for their establishment. To 
rties desirous of building the nearest furnaces to 
New York city he can furnish the control of ores, 
which will warrant the entirprise. 
Office at No. 1 New St., corner of Wall. When ab- 
sent from the city, inquiry may be made at the office 
of this Journal, 54 Wall St. 


Office of the York and Cumberland ri Pe 


York, Pa. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT PRO- 
sals will be received for the Graduation and 
Masonry of the different sections upon this line of 
road. ‘The amount of masonry being large, the atten- 
tion of contractors is specially invited. 

Specifications of the work will be ready {or distri- 
bution at the office in York after the 23d of Aoril,— 
and proposals wiul be received until the 10th of May, 
inclusive. 

The payments will be made in cash, reservirg the 
ueual 20 per cent. u..iil the completion of the convract. 

Proposals will also be received for the cor-plete con- 
struction of the work, for the whole length of about 
26 miles, under the superintendence of the undersign- 
ed and his assistants, io do ali the Gradustion, Mason- 
ry and Bridyiag, etc., to furnish ali the materials, iron, 
lumber. stone, etc., and to compiete the work in eight- 
een months. : 

The contractors will be required to state for what 
sum of money they will finish the entire construc- 
tion of this work, and what portion of this amcunt 
they will agroe to take in the stock of the company. 

Ey order of the Presieeat and Directors, 

JOHN McD. GOLDSBOROUGH, 
Engineer. 
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Iron Ores and Iron Manufacture. 

Under our mining head, the readers of the Jour- 
nal will find the first number of a series otf articles 
on the Jron Ores and Iron Manufacture ot the Uni- 
ted States, from .the pen of J. T. Hone, Esq., an 
accomplished geologist and mineralogist, of the 
city of New York, who is to be hereafter associ- 
ateied with us as an Assistant Editor of the Journal, 
for the department of mining and metallurgy. 

Mr. Hodge has for many years been engaged in 
the preparation of a work on the lron Ores ana [ron 
Manufactures of the United States, embracing de- 
scriptions in detail of the different localities of ore, 
the expense of working different mines, the structure 
and location of the several blast furnaces and the 
results of their working. This work isto be pub- 
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‘ished in a condensed form in the Journal, in a 


-eries of weekly papers, conveniently. arranged 
ander appropriate heads, with statistical tables cf 
different districts, and such plans and drawings 
as may be found desirable. 

Besides this work on iron, Mr. Hodge is to fur- 
aish to the Journal detailed accounts of the Copper 
and Lead mines of the United S'ates, which have been 
carefully examined by him, with information on 
mining subjects generally. 

Those, therefore, who have been desiring the pub- 
lica‘ion ofthe works of Mr. Hodge, wiil be gratified to 
iiud them in the pages ofthe Journal. Oftheir value 
to the scientific inquirer, and to the man of business it 
isunnecessary for us to speak. They will command 
attention trom the interest now felt on these subjects, 
and from the fact they will be found indispensable 
to all parties engaged in the iron manufacture. 
This is the first attempt yet made to give in an 
elaborate and practical form, a scientific work up 
the iron ores, the iron manufacture, and mining re- 
sources ‘-f the whole country. 

The richness and the abundance ofour iron and 
coal mines, should lead us to discard at once, as far 
as possi le the use of foreign iron. Every quality 
of iron wanted for manufacturing purposes in the 
United States, with perhaps one or two unimportant 
exceptiois, can be produced at our own furnaces. 

The present capital engaged in the production 
and mai‘ufacture of iron, is sufficient to supply the 
entire demand for consumption, if our labor could 
only be protected from the fluctuations of foreign 
markets, During the past year the iron manufac- 
turing interest of the country has been compelled to 
struggle against the extraordinary competition which 
the prostration of business throughout Eurore has 
thrown upon them, under our present ad valorem 
system of duties. 

We look forward with confidence to the time 
when the entire eonsumption of iron in the United 
States shall be supplied from our own mines ; and 
it shall become an important article of export. 
At the present time the balance of trade in iron is 
very largely against us. Notwithstanding the re- 
verses which have fallen upon the iron manufacture 
the past year, the extent and value of this branch of 
industry at the present time, are not generally un- 
dersiood. Over four hundred and fifty blast furna- 
ces are embraced in the tab'es prepared by Mr. 
Hodge ; about one-half of which are within the state 
of Pennsylvania. Maryland, New York and Ohio, 
have as many as thirty or more each. 

To preserve the arrangement of Mr Hodge’s 
wo.k, we shall furnish the accounts from the diffe- 
rent states in the usual order of publication, com- 
mencing with Maine in the present number. 

This arrangement with Mr. Hodge will not pre- 
elude us from giving other mining intelligence, for 
which the Editor is alone responsible. Whatever 
is written by Mr. Hodge will appear under his 
name in the Journal. 





_ Railway Management, 

It is an oldmaxim, that “ Every man is tobe trus- 
ted in his particular calling.” We cannot always 
follow this maxim. In this country, where so much 
work is to be done, and comparatively so few to do 
it, the execution of many things must .be entrusted 
to men who have not been trained to the duties*they 
are called upon to perform, and who are .selected, 
as a general rule, for the good sense they display in 
the management of their own affairs. In the con- 
struction of railroads, had we always waited till we 
could find for directors, men of experience in these 
matters, many of our best lines would have been 


untouched till the present time. Direciors of roads, 
as a general thing, are taken fromthe section thro’ 
which the road runs. They are the representatives 
of those interested in its construction, and must qual 
ify themselves for a discharge of their duties, by the 
experience that comes with their labors ;and though 
in the outset they are liable to make many mistakes, 
which often materially increase the cost of the road, 
yet, with all these disadvantages, our enterprises 
in railroad construction have been vastly more suc- 
cessful than those of any other country; owing in 
part to the readiness with which our people fit them- 
selves for any new undertaking to which they may 
be called, and to the very general interest felt in the 
construction of roads, and the sacrifices that all 
classes are willing to make to encourage them, 

In the building of roads, the -most important thing 
is the selection ot a suitable engineer.—/f the right 
kind of a man is obtained, he should be invested 
with mach greater authority than is usuallly entras- 
ted to him. A competent engineer knows much bet. 
ter hew to construct aroad than its directors. To 
the discharge of his duties he brings, not only his 
experience, but the aggregate of that of the protes- 
sion to which he belongs.—He possesses the latest 
and most improved method to direct in any particu- 
lar work.—He is not obliged to resort to a long 
series of experiments to determine his course, and 
to which his predecessors were compelled to resort, 
at immense costs and outlay, to gain the knowledge 
they have imparted to him; the want of which made 
so many early attempts at road making failures, and 
which, with the modern improvements, might 
have been constructed at one-half the original cost. 
This experience the engineer possesses ; while the 
directors inJnew roads for the want of it vecupy, the 
same position as the pioneers in railroad construc- 
tion, and the acquiring of this experience, in the 
discharge of their duties, would, to a certain extent, 
involve them in similar expensive experiments and 
losses, 

Again, in all expenditures, true economy consists 
in knowing when and where the expense should 
be incurred. A thoroughly constructed work may 
cost $10,000. This is perfectly adapted to the pur- 
pose for which it was made. A similar article may 
cost $9,000, and yet be almost entirely valueless, 
It may work well for a time, but it involves great 
expense in keeping it in order, and will certainly be 
abandoned, sooner or later, for the perfect machine. 
Thus, the greater part invested in it is lost. True 
economy, in all cases, consists in doing thoroughly 
in the onset, whatever isto be done. So with rail- 
roads; the construction of a poor rvad is so much 
money thrown away ; though it may cost four fifths 
as much to build it as a pertect one. It is a source 
of constant expense and vexation while in use, arid 
is to be eventually abandoned for a better one, 
Now there is nothing in which an engineer is more 
interfered with or thwarted in thedischarge of his duty 
than in the expenditure of the difference between the 
cost of a good road overa p:orone. Directorshave 
a laudable desire for economy. They want to make 
the best possible show with their money. They 
have not learned the difference between the value 
of a good anda poor road. They are very often ac- 
tuated by a petty vanity of gaining a reputation, or 
making a great show with a little money. Where 
ihe duiies ot the directors are divided, as is the case 
usually on our roads ; they wish to stand relative- 
ly well with each other, and with the stockholders, 
hey lack courage to adopi that caurse which they are 
satisfied will be best in the long 1un for fear of im- 





mediate unpopularity, They cannotafiord solong 
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a creditto their reputations, where it may take years 
to do them justice. They are pertectly free to ex. 
pend up to a certain point that which will make a 
road barely passible; beyond this they feel that all 
expended is money thrown away, when it is the 
very expense that gives value to all that has gone 
before. Again, in constructions, mere utility in the 
ordinary use of the word is not the only thing to 
be consulted. ‘The public demand the display of a 
certain degree of beauty and taste in railway buil- 
dings. Any unsightly work is sure in time to dis- 
appear before public disapprobaton. Such a buil- 
ding may afford as good shelter to travellers and 
merchandise as the most ornamental one; yet the 
public demand something tasteful just as much 
as they do a smooth road; and all money Jaid 
out in one that does not meet this requirement 
is so much wasted. It will be soon torn down 
to give place to a better one. Yet on many of our 
roads that we are now building, directors still per- 
sist, where only perhaps a few hundred dollars are 
involved, in putting up unsightly buildings, in buy- 
ing old barns and sheds and converting them into 
depots and station houses, which they will com- 
mence tearing down almost as soon as completed. 
It may be very fvolish in the public to require 
beauty to be consulted in the construction of rail- 
way buildings; but as it does require this, and as 
directors always yield to this demand, it is of impor- 
tance that they do this once for all in the outset, 
and not subject themselves to the penalty of double 
damage for not doing it at the right time. 





India-rubber Springs for Railroad Cars. 

Among those agents that men have but recently 
made use of in ministering to their wants, one of the 
most useful is India-rubber, ranking nextin the scale 
of importance tosteam andelectricity. There is searce- 
ly any article used in the arts possessed of so many 
vaiuable properties, and capable of so many differ- 
ent applications, Its most important properties of 
elasticity, ductility and imperviousness to water, are 
well known, and are causing it to be applied to the 
arts of life in a thousand different ways. 

Among the most important of these applications, 
is that to the Springs of Railroad Cars and Locomo- 
tives. For this purpose 1! is fast superceding the 
old fashioned steel spring, having already been ap- 
plied by the New England Car Company to 1400 
cars in this country. As its peculiar fitness for this 
purpose is as yet but little understood, we propose to 
give some account of these springs, the manner of 
the preparation and the qualities they are made to 
possess to fitthem for this use. A few days since 
we had the pleasure of visiting the India-rubber 
works at Harlem, where these springs are manu- 
faetured for the New England Car Company, and 
examined somewhat in detail the mode of preparing 
them. : 

To make these springs, the best quality of South 
American rubber is used, costing from 28 to 30 cts, 
per pound. After this is thoroughly washed and 
cleansed of all extraneous matter, it is mixed with 
certain minetal or earthy substances, and then fed 
to large iron rollers heated by steam to about 175°. 
It is passed between these rollers until the rubber 
and the mineral substances become thoroughly in- 
termixed; the rubber becoming so softened by the 
heat as nearly to lose its tenacity; the whole very 
much resembling putty inits appearance. It is then 
transferred to other rollers, which are also highly 
heated, from which it comes in regular sheets or 
webs,.of any given thickness or width, That de- 


is wound on a spindle as it comes from the rollers, 
till it reaches the size required for thespring. As i; 
is highly heated when it comes from the rollers, it 
instantly unites with the rut ber on the spindie, mak. 
ing ‘one solid mass as fast as wound off, When 
taken from the spindle, it is then tightly fitted iato 
cast iron cylinders, which are closed by an iron 
cap, secured by a strong iron bolt running through 
the cylinder. The cylinders are then placed into a 
large iron oven, heated by steam up to about 300°, 
where they remain about nine hours. This process 
is wha is termed curing the spring. Before sub- 
jected to this last process, it is very easily indented, 
and possesses but little elasticity. If it was subject- 
ed to this degree of heat without being confined, it 
would be enlarged to two or three times its former 
dimensions, and so enormous isthe pressure caused, 
that it often parts the bolts that confine the cap, which 
are one and a halfinch in diameter, or burst the cylin- 
ders which have a two inch shell. In the process 
of curing, all the mositure is expelled, and a chem- 
cal union of the ingredients used seem to take place. 
After the curing is complete, the springs come from 
the cylinders changed from a gray to a jet black co- 
lor; their resistance to pressure vastly increased, 
and their elasticity perfect. Subject to any pressure 
they return to their original shape as soon as it is 
removed; so that in most cases, from the appear- 
ance of the spring, it is almost impossible to tell 
that it has been compressed out of its original shape. 
Neither does the long continuance of the pressure, 
make any difference. All the moisture being ex- 
pelled in the curing, it is not affected in any degree 
by the cold, and if properly cured it is impervious 
to water. -Tne manner of applying these springs 
can be seen by referring to the advertisement of the 
New England Car Co.. in another part of our paper. 
The weight of a common passenger car settles a 
twelve inch upright spring about one anda half inch. 
It yields about one half an inch more when it re- 
ceives its ordinary load. Unlike a steel spring, its 
resistance increases with the increase of pressure, 
and it never allows the car to strike the axle, as the 
steel spring does, when overladen. Assuming then 
that these springs preserve their elasticity, their supe- 
riority to all others must, we think, be apparent ; and 
we have the testimony of conductors and engineers 
that the difference between the two can hardly be 
estimated, as it relieves the car from that unpleas- 
ent jar which is so wearing to the nervous system, 
and which in a few years frequently breaks down 
down the strongest constitution. The preparation 
used in making them is “ Goodyear Patent Metallic 
India-rubber.”. Mr. Goodyear’s patent consists in 
the combination of rubber with the various mineral 
substances, and in combining these substances by 
subjecting the preparation to artificial heat. This 
preparation, the exclusive right to use for the springs 
of cars, patented by Mr. Goodyear, has been pur- 
chased by the New England Car Co., and its appli- 
cation to this use was invented by [F. M. Ray in 
1844, and subsequently patented by him, under the 
assignment of which the above company are man- 
ufacturing them 


The Railroad Journal. 

Thz Railroad Journal has been published for three 
months and more, by its present proprietors. Hav- 
ing got fairly started on the track, we are anxious 
to know whether we can get up the steam. At the 
time of our purchase, it had a respectable subscrip- 
tion list, which we regarded as only giving us room 
on which to try our working power. 








signed for springs is rolled into very ‘thin sheets, and 


We are happy to say, that the accession to our 


Se 
list of subscribers and advertisers has been at the 
Lrate of more than twenty per week, which has far ex- 
ceeded our expectation, as we have made no cffort 
to obtain either, beyond our exertions to make tue 
Journal worthy of public confidence. 

Our arrangements, to give the friends of the Jour- 
nal, and of the Railway interest, a work ot practical 
value, by engaging the best writers in the country, 
in the varicus departments of industry and of busi- 
ness, are now producing their appropriate results 
in a rapid increase of our circulation. Our friends 
who feel an interest in the success of the Journal 
can still do us many tavors by a repetition of their 
good offices, 

We hope, too, our subscribers will agree with us 
in the advantages of adopting the casw system. 


ENGINEERS. 


Arrowsmith, A. T., 
Buckfield Branch Railroad, Buckfield, Me. 


Berrien, John M., 
Michigan Central Railroad, Marshall, Mich. 


Clement, Wm. H., 
Little Miami Railroad, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Fisk, Charles B., 
Cumberland and Ohio Canal, Washington, D. C. 


Felton, S. M., 
Fitchburgh Railroad, Boston, Mass. 
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. Ford, James K., 


ew York. 


Gzowski, Mr., 


St. Lawrence & Atlantic 








Gilbert, Wm. B., 
Rutland and Burlington Railroad, Rutland, Vt. 


Grant, James H., 
Nashville and Chattanooga R. R., Nashville, Tenn. 


Holcomb, F. P. 
Southwestern Railroad, Macon, Ga. 


Higgins, B. 
Mansfield and Sandusky Railroad, Sandusky City, 0. 


Johnson, Edwin F. 
New York and Boston Railroad, Middletown Ct. 


_ Latrobe, B. H., 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 


Morton, A. C. 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad, Portland, Me. 


MeRae, John, 
South Carolina Railroad, Charleston, S. C. 


Nott, Samuel, 
Lawrence and Manchester Railroad, Boston, 


Reynolds, L. O., 
Central Railroad, Savannah, Ga. 


Roberts, Solomon W., 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Robinson, James P., 
Androseggin & Kennebec Railroad, Waterville, Me.. 


Schlatter, Charles L. 
Northern Railroad (Ogdensbutg), Malone, WN. 7. 
Bridge, N. H. 


Stark, George. 

Bost., Con. and Mont. R. R., Meredith 
Trimble, Isaac K., 

Philad., Wil. & Baltimore Railroad, Wilmington, Del. 
Tinkham, A. W. 


United States Fort, Bucksport, Me. 


Thomson, J. Edgar. 
Pennsylvania (Central) Railroad, P 





















































ilroad, Montreal, Canada. 
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ig Whipple, S., 
Civil Engineer and Bullder, Utica, N.Y. | 





Williams, E. P., 
Auburn and Schenectady Railroad, Auburn, N.Y. 


Williams, Charles H., 
Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 


BUSINESS CARDS. 


James Laurie, Civil Engineer, 


No, 23 Raitroap Excuance, Boston, Mass. 
Railroad Routes explored and surveyed. Estimates, 
Plans and Specifications furnished for Dams, Bridges, 
Wharves, and all Engineering Structures. 
October 14, 1848 6m* 


James Herron, Civil Engineer, 
OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY YARD, 
PENSACOLA, FLORIDA., 

PATENTEE OF THE 
HERRON RAILWAY TRACK. 
Models of this Track, on the most unproved plans, 


wey be seen at the Engineer’s office of the New York 
and Erie Railroad. 
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Railroad Iron. ' 
HE TRENTON. IRON COMPANY ARE NOW 
turning out one thousand tons of rails per month, 
at their works at Trenton, N.J. They are prepared to 
enter into contract to furnish rails of any pattern, and 
of the very best quality, made exclusively from the fa- 
mous Andover iron..The position of the works on the 
Delaware river, the Delaware, and Raritan canal, and 
the Camden and Amboy railroad, enables them to ship 
rails at all seasons of ‘the year. ape to 
COOPER & HE Agents. 
17 Burling Slip, New York. 





October 30, 1848. 


Railroad tron. 

HE NEW JERSEY IRON CO’S WORKS AT 

Boonton, are now in full operation, and can exe- 
cute orders for Railroad Bars of any required pattern, 
equal in quality to “Nf made in this a Apply 
to DUDLEY B. FULLER, Agent, 

139 Greenwich street. 

New York, October25, 1848. 


Railroad lron. 
HE UNDERSIGNED ARE PREPARED TO 
contract for the delivery of English Railroad Iron 
of favorite brands, during Spring. They also re- 








ceive orders for the importation of mig Bar, Sheet, etc. 
Iron. THOMAS B. SANDS & CO., 
22 South William street, 
February 3, 1849. New York. 





English Kailroad lLron. 
3000 Tons T pattern Rails in store, and to arrive 
this Spring—58 and 60-Ibs per yard; of an 
approved pattern, best .English make, each bar being 
stamped with the manufacturers’s name, and inspect- 
ed before shipment at the works in Wales. For sale 
by DAVIS, BROOKS & CO., 


68 Broad srteet. 
March 18, 1849 


2m.11 
Railroad Iron. 
HE MOUNT SAVAGE IRON WORKS, AL- 
leghany county, Maryland, having recently pass- 
ed into the hands of new proprietors, are now prepar- 
ed, with increased facilities, to execute orders for any 
of the various patterns of Railroad Iron. Communi- 
cations addressed to either of the subscribers will have 
prompt attention. J. F. WINSLOW, President 
roy, Re 
ERASTUS CORNING, Albany. 
WARREN DELANO, Jr., NY. 
JOHN M. FORBES, Boston. 
ENOCH PRATT, Baltimore, Md. 
November 6, 1848. 


Railroad Iron, Pig Iron, Xc. 
600 Tons of T Rail 60 lbs, per yard. 
2& Tons of 2} by ¢ Flat Bars. 
2&5 Tons of 2} by 9-16 Flat Bars. 
100 Tons No, 1 Gartsherrie. 
100 Tons Welsh Forge Pi 








Pigs. 
For Sale by A. & G. TON & CO. 
rae BY o 'Ba: Front Bt, Philadephia, 
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Railroad Iron. 

HE SUBSCRIBERS ARE PREPARED TO 
take orders for Railroad Iron to be made at their 
Phenix Iron Works, situated on the Schuylkill Riv- 
er, near this city, and at their Safe Harbor Iron Works, 
situated in Lancaster County, on the Susquehannah 
river ; which two establishments are now turning out 

upwards of 1800 tons of finished rails per month. 
Companies desirous of contracting will be promptly 


== jsupplied with rails of any required pattern, and of the 


very best quality. 
REEVES, BUCK & CO., 
45 North Water St., Philadelphia. 
March 15, 1849. 


Railroad Iron. 
a Undersigned offer for sale 3000 Tons Railroad 
ordinary section, and of approved stamp. 


Iron at a fixed price, to be made of any required 
They are generally prepared to contract for the de- 





livery of Railroad-Iron, Pig, Bar and Sheet Iron—or 
to take orders for the same—all of favorite brands, and 
on the usual terms. ILLIUS & MAKIN. 
41 Broad street. 
Marah 29, 1849. © 3m.13 





Pig and Bloom Iron. 
bp: Subscribers are Agents for the sale of numer- 
ous brands of Charcoal and Anthracite Pig Iron, 

suitable for Machinery, Railroad Wheels, Chains, Hol- 
lowware, etc. Also several brands of the best Pud- 
dling Iron, Juniata Blooms suitable for Wire, Boiler 
Plate, Axe Iron, Shovels, etc. The attention of those 
engaged in the manufacture of Iron is solicited by 

A. WRIGHT & NEPHEW, 
Vine Street Wharf, Philadelphia. 


Railroad Iron. 
AILROAD IRON & LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
imported to order, and constantly on hand, by 
A. & G. RALSTON, 
4 South Front St., Philadelphia. 


RAILROAD WHEELS. 


Py ne awe RAILROAD WHEELS.—THE UN- 
dersigned are now prepared to manufacture their 
Improved Corrugated Car Wheels, or Wheels with any 
form of spokes or discs, by a new process which pre- 
vents all strain on the metal, such as is produced in all 
other chilled wheels, by the manner of casting and 
cooling. By this new method of manufacture, the 
hubs of all kinds of wheels may be made whole—that 
is, without dividing them into sections—thus render- 
ing the expense of banding unnecessary; and the 
whl subjected to this process will be much stronger 
than those of the same size and weight, when made 


in the ordinary way. - 

A. WHITNEY & SON, 
Willow St., below 13th, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HILLED RAILROAD WHEELS.—THE UN- 
dersigned, the Original Inventor of the Plate 
Wheel with solid hub, is prepared to execute all orders 
for the same, promptly and faithfully, and solicits a 
share of the patronage for those kind of wheels which 
are now so much preferred, and which he originally 
produced after a large expenditure of 7% Lane money. 




















Point Pleasant Foundry. 
He also offers to furnish Rolling Mill Castings, and 
other Mill Gearing, with promptness, bene he be- 
lieves, the largest stock of such patterns to be found 
in the country. A. T. 


Kensington, Philadelphia Co., 

— March 12, 1848. 

Wanted Immediately. 
S000 Tons of Inverted T Rail wanted, of about 

60 lbs. to the yard, for laying 80 miles of 

road, by the Columbus and Lake Erie Railroad Com- 
pany, and Mansfield and Sandusky Railroad Compa- 
ny, 60 miles of which is new road, and to re-lay 20 
miles on the last mentioned road. 
Proposals will be received until May 15, addressed 
(under seal) to me, at this place. 
Proposals are invited for cash on delivery, and also 
for 7 per cent. bonds, payable in New York or Boston. 
Delivery may be made at Oswego, Albany, or New 
York, or at Portsmouth, on the Ohio river, Montreal 
Canada, or at Sandusky city, American Iron would 
be prefered, except good English. Parties proposing, 
will please name the place preferred for delivery. De- 
livery to commence as early as June Ist, and complete 











PRING STEEL FOR LOCOMOTIVES, TEN- 
DERS AND CARS.—The subscriber is 

in manufacturing spring steel from 1} to 6 inches in 

width, and of any thickness required : large quantities 

are yearly furnished for railroad purposes, and wher- 

ever used its quality has been approved of. The estab- 

lishment being large, can execute orders with great . 


promptitude, at reasonable prices, and ne quality war 
ranted. Address J. F. WINSLOW, Agent 
Albany Iron and Nail orks. 





SCHENECTADY LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
— Works are in full operation in Manufactur- 
ing to order, Locomotive Steam Engines & Tend- 
ers, of the best principle and construction of materi- 
al, using wrought iron heavy frames with pedestals 
welded thereto, and all parts of the engine made of the 
best wrought iron, enveet cylinders, pumps and boxes 
—obtaining greater durability, and carrying less weight 
over the road, than engines constructed of cast iron. 

Wrought Tron Tires: made any required size, and 
Tire Bars bent and welded with dispatch. 

Chilled Wheels for Cars, Tucks and Tenders, made 
from the toughest iron. 

Driving and Tender and Car Wheels fitted to Axles 
with Brass Boxes and Springs, and Railroad Machin- 
ery generally. Manufactured and for sale N 

E. S. NORRIS. 


April 11, 1849. 


P.S. DEVLAN & CO's 
Patent Lubricating Oil. 


i &~ Subscribers invite the attention of Railroads, 
Steamboats, Machinists, etc., to the above article 
of Oil; they are prepared to supply it in any quantity. 
Certificates of its superiority over all other oils, from 
several of the largest Works and Railroads, can be seen 
at our office. KENNEDY & GELSTON, 
53 Pine street, New York, 

Sole Agents for the New England States and State 

of New York. lyl4 
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INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


OTICE is et —_ that an ASSESSMENT 
OF ONE SHILLING AND THREE PENCE 
PER SHARE has been levied on the STOCK OF 
THE UPPER CANADA MINING COMPANY 
—one half thereof, or Seven Pence Halfpenny per share, 
being payable, at the office of the Company, in Ham- 
ilton, or to Messrs, W. & J. Curniz, Agents, Wall St. 
New York, on the First Day of April next, and the 
other half on the First day of July next ensuing. By 
order, : J. D. BronpGesst, 
Secretary U. C. M. C. 
Hamilton, 24th February, 1849. 12tf 


WILLIAM JESSOP & SONS’ 
CELEBRATED CAST-STEEL. - 


The subscribers have on hand, and are constantly re- 
ceiving from their manufactory, 


PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 


Double Refined Cast Steel—square, flat and octagon. 
Best warranted Cast Steel—square, flat and octagon, 
Best double and single Shear Steel—warranted. 
er Steel—round. 

Best and 2d gy. Sheet Steel—for saws and other pur- 





poses. 
German Steel—flat and square, “ W.1. & 8.” “Eagle” 
and “ Goat” stamps. 
Genuine “ Sykes,” L Blister Steel. 
Best English Blister Steel, etc., etc., etc. 
All of which are offered for sale on the most favora- 
WM. JESSOP & SONS, 
91 John street, New York. 
Also by their Agents— 
Curtus & Hand, 47 Commerce street, Philadelphia. 
Alex’r Fullerton & Co., 119 Milk street, Boston. 


ble terms by 





as early as October Ist, if practicable. 
B. HIGGINS, Superintendent, etc. 
Sandusky City, Ohio, March 15, 1849. 2.13 





Stickney & Beatty, South Charles street, Baltimore, 
May 6, 1848. ™ ial 
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Direct Action Engines 
*- "BOR: STEAMBOATS. 
‘THE PATENT DOUBLE CYLINDERS, 
; oP AND ALSO 
THE ANNULAR 


of Messrs. Maudslay, Sons & Field, of London, may 

be built in the United States, under license, which can 

be obtained of their agent, 

THOMAS PROSSER, C. E. 
28 Platt street, New York. 

May 6, 1848, 


AP-WELDED WROUGHT IRON TUBES 
for Tubular Boilers, from 1} to 15 inches diame- 
ter, and any length not exceeding 17 feet—manufac- 
tured by the Caledonian Tube Company, Glasgow, and 
for sale by IRVING VAN WART, 
12 Platt street, New York. 
JOB CUTLER, Patentee. 
i> These Tubes are extensively used by the British 
Government, and by the principal Engineersand Steam 
Marine and Railway Companies in the Kingdom. 


DEAN, PACKARD & MILLS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 








RAILROAD CARS, 


SNOW PLOUGHS AND ENGINE TENDERS 
OF VARIOUS KINDS. 


CAR WHEELS and AXLES fitted and furnished 
at short notice; also, STEEL SPRINGS 
of various kinds; and 


SHAFTING FOR FACTORIES. 
XS The above may be had at order at our Car Factory, 
Revet Dean, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
1y48 


ELiJaH PACKARD, 

Isaac Mitts, 

Mattewan Machine Works. 
TS Mattewan Company have added to their Ma- 

chine Works an extensive Locomotive ENGINE 

department, and are prepared to execute orders fot Lo- 
comotive Engines of every sizeand pattern-also Tend- 
ers, Wheels, Azles, and other railroad machinery, to 
which they ask the attention of those who wish such 
articles, before they purchase elsewhere. 


STATIONARY .ENGINES, BOILERS, ETC., 
Of any required size or pattern, arranged for driving 
Cotton, Woollen, or other Mills, can be had on favora- 
ble terms, and at short notice. 


COTTON AND WOOLLEN MACHINERY, 
Of every description, embodying all the modern im- 
provements, second in quality to none in this or any 
other country, made to order. 
MILL GEARING, 
Of every description, may be had at short notice, as 
this company has probably the most extensive assort- 
ment of patterns in this line, in any section of the 
country, and are constantly adding to them. 
TOOLS. 
Turning Lathes, Slabbing, Plaining, Cutting and 
Drilling Machines, of te wei ap ne ogtteree, to- 
gether with all other tools required in machine shops, 
may be had at the Mattewan Company’s Shops, Fish- 
kill Landing, or at 39 Pine street, New York. 
WM. B. LEONARD, Agent. 


Devian’s Machinery Oil. 
TS Subscribers, Agents for P. S. Devlan & Co’s 

* Patent Lubricating Oil”—price 80c. per gallon 
4 mos. or 3 per cent off for cash, 

We refer to the following certificate of Messrs. Nor- 
tis Brothers, in whose works, any one by calling can 
see the oil in use and judge for themselves, 

Norris’ Locomotive Works. 
Philadelphia, April 2, 1849. 

We have been using throughout our Works during 
the last six weeks, ‘‘ Devlan’s Lubricating Oil,” and so 
far as we have been able to judge from its use, we think 


it prq ferable tothe sperm oil generally used, for both 
heavy and light bearings. Norris, Broruers. 


For sale by ALLEN & NEEDLES, 











RING PISTON ENGINES,| 


LAP—WELDED | 
WROUGHT IRON TUBES 
POR 


TUBULAR BOILERS, 
FROM 1 1-2 TO 8 INCHES DIAMETER. 


These Tubes are of the same quality and manu- 
fatture as those so extensively used in England, 
Scotland, France and Germany, for Locomotive, 
Marine and other Steam Engine Boilers. 

THOMAS PROSSER, 
Patentee. 
28 Platt street, New York, 


HE NEWCASTLE MANUFACTURING Co. 
continue to furnish at the Works, situated in the 
town of Newcastle, Del., Locomotive and other steam 
engines, Jack Screws, Wrought Iron Work and Brass 
and Iron Castings, of all kinds connected with Steam- 
boats. Railroads, etc.; Mill Gearing of every descrip- 
tion ; Cast Wheels (chilled) of any pattern and size, 
with Axles fitted, also with wrought tires, Springs, 
Boxes and bolts for Cars; Driving and other wheels 
for Locomotives. 

The works beinig on an extensive scale, all orders 
will be executed with promptness and despatch. Com- 
munications addressed to Mr. William H. Dobbs, Su- 
perintendent, will meet with immediate attention. 

ANDREW C. GRAY. 
a45 President of the Newcastle Manuf. Co. 


O RAILROAD COMPANIES AND MANU- 
facturers of Railroad Machinery. The subscri- 
bers have for sale American and English Bar Iron, of 
all sizes; English Blister, Cast, Shear and Spring 
Steel; Juniata Rods; Car Axles, made of double re- 
fined iron; Sheet and Boiler Iron, cut to pattern; 
Tires for Locomotive Engines, and other railroad car- 
riage wheels, made from common and double refined 
B. O. Iron; the latter a very. superior article. The 
Tires are made by Messrs. Baldwin and Whitney, Lo- 
comotive Engine Manufacturers of this city. rders 
addressed to them, or to us, will be promptly executed. 
When the exact diameter of the wheel is stated in 
the order, a fit to those wheels is guaranteed, saving 
to the purchaser the expense of turning them out in- 


side. 
THOMAS & EDMUND GEORGE, 
a45 N.E. cor. 12th and Marketsts., Philad., Pa. 


ICOLL’S PATENT SAFETY SWITCH FOR 
LN Railroad Turnouts. This invention for some time 
in successful operation on one of the principal rail- 
roads in the country, effectually prevents engines and 
their trains from running off the track at a switch, left 
wrong by accident or design. It acts independently 
of the main track rails; being laid down or removed 
without cutting or displacing them. 

It is never touched by passing trains, except when 
in use, preventing their running off the track. It is 
simple in its construction and operation, requiring on- 
ly two castings and two rails; thelatter, even if much 
worn or used, not objectionable. 

Working models of the Safety Switch may be seen 
at Messrs. Davenport, Bridges & Kirk’s Cambridge 
Port, Mass., and at the office of the Railroad Journal, 
New York. 

Plans, Specifications, and all information obtained, 
on application to the Subscriber, Inventor and Paten- 
tee. G. A. NICOLLS 
Reading, Pa. 


ACHINE WORKS OF ROGERS KETCHUM 
& GROSVENOR, Patterson, N. J. The un- 
dersigned receive orders for the following articles man- 
ufactured by them of the most wee description in 
every particular. Their works being extensive, and 
the number of hands employed being large, they are 
enabled to execute both large and small orders with 
promptness and dispatch. 

Railroad Work.—Locomotive Steam Engines and 
Tenders; Driving and other Locomotive Wheels, Axles 
Springs and Flange Tires; Car Wheels of Cast Iron 
a variety of patterns and chills; Car Wheels of Cast 
Iron with wrought tires; Axles of best American re- 
fined iron; springs; boxes and bolts for cars. 

Cotton, Wool andFlar Machinery of all descriptions 
and of the most improved patterns, style and work- 
manship. 

Mill gearing and millwright work generally, hydrau- 
lic and other presses; press screws; callenders; lathes 
and tools of all kinds; iron and brass castings of all 
descriptions. 

ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR, 

















22 & 23 South Wharves 
‘Matt Philadelphia Pa. 





Patterson, N. J., or 60 Wall St., New York. 





yoy BRIDGES, BRIDGE & ROOF BOLTS, 
etc. STARKS & PRUYN, of Albany, New York. 
having ist gent of establi amanufactory with 
eve ity of Iron 
Bridges, Bridge and Roof Bolts, ther with all kinds 
of the larger of Screw Bol 


ron Railings, Steam 
Boilers, and every description Wrosabt Tron. Work, 
are prepared to furnish to order, on the shortest notice, 
any of the above branches, of the very best of Amer- 
can Refined Iron, and at the lowest rates. 

During the past year, S. & P. have furnished severe 
al Iron Bridges for the Erie Canal, Albany Basin, ete. 
—and a large amount of Railroad Bridge Bolts, alk of 
which have given the most perfect satisfaction. 

They are permitted to refer to the following gentle- 
en: 


Charles Cook, Canal Commissioners 
Nelson J. Beach, of the 
Jacob Hinds, - State —t on York. 
. R ngineer of the Bridges for 
"i oo ae: i Railroad Beds rail 
essrs. Stone road Bri 
Mr. Wm. Howe, Ric. - Spring ue, 
Mr. S. Whipple, ¢ men T tee, ~~ 


January 1, 1849. 


FRENCH & BAIRD’S 
Patent Spark Arrester. 











rT\O THOSE INTERESTED IN RAILROADS. 
Railroad Directors and Managers are respectful- 
ly invited to examine an improved Spark Arrester re- 
cently patented by the undersigned. 
Our improved Spark Arresters have been extensive- 
ly used during the last year on both Passenger 
reight Engines, and have been brought to such a 
state of perfection, that no annoyance from sparks or 
dust from the chimney of engines on which they are 
used is experienced. 
These Arresters are constructed on an gee | differ- 
ent principle from any heretofore offered to the pub- 
lic. The form is such that a rotary motion is imparted 
to the heated air, smoke and sparks passing thro 
the chimney, and by the centrifugal force thus acquir- 
ed by the sparks and dust, they are separated from the 
smoke and steam, and thrown into an outer chamber 
of the chimney through openings near its top, from 
whence they fall by their own gravity to the bottom of 
this chamber; the smoke and steam passing off at the 
top of the chimney, through a capacious and unob- 





structed us arresting the ks without im- 
i Ee poner of tbs erigine by. di the 
or activity of the fire in the furnace. 
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These chimneys and arresters are simple, durable 
and neat in appearance. They are now in use on the 
following roads, to the managers and other officers of 
which we are at liberty to refer those who may desire to 
purchase, or obtain further information in regard to 
their merits. 

R. L. Stevens, president Camden and Amboy rail- 
road company ; Rich’d Peters, sup’t Georgia railroad, 
Augusta, Ga.; G. A. Nicolls, sup’t ——- railroad, 
Reading, Pa.; W. E. Morris, pres’t Philadelphia, Ger- 
mantown and Norristown railroad company, Philad. ; 
E. B. Dudley, pres’t W. and R. railroad co., Wilming- 
ton, N. C.; Col. Jas. Gadsden, pres’t S. Carolina rail- 
road co., Charleston, S.C.; W. C. Walker, agent V. 
and J. railroad, Vicksburg, Miss.; R. S. Van Rensse- 
laer, sup’t Hart. and N. Sa. railroad; W. R. McKee, 
sup’t Lexington and Ohio railroad ; T. L. Smith, sup’t 
N. Jersey railroad and transp. co; J. Elliott, sup’t M. 
P., Philadel. and Wilm. railroad; J. O. Sterns, sup’t 
Elizabethtown and Somerville railroad ; R. R. Cuyler, 
pres’t Central railroad, Savannah, Ga.; J. D. Gray, 
sup’t Macon, (Ga.) railroad ; J. H. Cleveland, sup’t of 
Southern railroad, Monroe, Mich. ; M. F. Crittenden, 
sup’t mo.power Central railroad, Detroit, Mich. ; G. B 
Fisk, pres’t Long Island railroad, Brooklyn, L. I. 

Orders for these chimneys and arresters, addressed 
to the subscribers, care of Baldwin and Whitney, of 
Philadelphia, will be promptiy executed. 

Thesubscribers will dispose of single rights, orrights 
for one or more States on reasonable terms. 

FRENCH & BAIRD. 

Philadelphia, Pa., April 6, 1844. 

The letters in the — refer to the article given in 
the Journal of June, 1844. 


MACHINERY. 
‘Henry Burden’s Patent Re- 
volving Shingling Machine. 
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HE Subscriber having recently purchased the right 


Cambridgeport, Mass., February 16th, 1849. 


ENGINE AND CAR 


WORKS. 


DAVENPORT & BRIDGES, 


HAVING ASSOCIATED WITH THEM 
MR. LEWIS KIRK, OF READING, PA., 


And recently enlarged their Establishment, (making it now the most extensive in the United States,) they are 
et to manufacture to order Locomotive Engines and Cars of every description. Stationary ay er 
team Hammers, Boilers, and all kinds of Railroad Machinery. Also, Castings and Forge Irons of all kinds 
—including Chilled Wheels, Frogs, Chairs, Switches, Car Axles, and Locomotive Cranks, Connecting Rods, 
Steel Springs, Bolts, etc., etc. Orders from all parts of the country solicited for Engines and Cars, or any 
part or parts of the same. ll orders will be furnished at short notice, and on as good terms as any manufac- 
tory in the country. Coaches pass our works every fifteen minutes during the day, from Brattle St., Boston. 


DAVENPORT, BRIDGES & KIRK, 











of this machine for the United States, now offers 
to make transfers of the right to run said machine, or 
sell to those who may be desirous to purchase the right 
for one or more of the States. 

This machine is now in successful operation in ten 
or twelve iron works in and about the vicinity of Pitts- 
burgh, also at Phoenixville and Reading, Pa., Coving- 
ton Iron Works, Md., Troy Rolling Mills, and Troy 
Iron and Nail Factory, Troy, N. Y., where it has giv- 
ne universal satisfaction. 

Its advantages over the ordi Forge Hammer are 
numerous; considerable saving in first cost; saving 
injpower; the entire saving of shingler’s, or hammers- 
man’s wages, as no attendance whatever is necessary, 
it being entirely self-acting; saving in time from the 
quantity of work done, as one machine is capable of 
working the iron from sixty puddling furnaces; savin, 
of waste, as nothing but the scoria is thrown off, an 
ihat most effectual ny.3 saving of staffs, as none are 
used or required. ¢ time required to furnish a bloom 
being only about six seconds, the scoria has no time to 
set, consequently is got rid of much easier than when 
allowed to congeal as under the hammer. The iron 
being discharged from the machine so hot, rolls better 
and is much easier on the rollers and machinery. The 
bars roll rounder, and are much better finished. The 
subscriber feels confident that persons who will exam- 
ine for themselves the machinery in operation, will 
find it possesses more advantages than have been enu- 
merated. For further particulars address the subscri- 
per at Troy, N. Y. P. A. BURDEN 


Railroad Spikesand Wrought 


Iron Fastenings. 
HE TROY IRON AND NAIL FACTORY, 
exclusive owner of all Henry Burden’s Patented 
Machinery for making Spikes, have facilities for man- 
ufacturing large quantities upon short notice, and of a 
quality unsurpassed. 

Wrought Iron Chairs, Clamps, Keys and Bolts for 
Railroa patenings, also made to order. A full assort- 
ment of Ship and Boat Spikes always on hand. 

All orders addressed to the Agent at the Factory will 
receive immediate attention. 

P. A. BURDEN, Agent, 
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Troy Iron and Nail Factory, Troy, N. Y. 





NORRIS’ LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 


BUSHHILL, SCHUYLKILL SIXTH-ST., PHILADELPHIA, 














i ee: UNDERSIGNED Manufacture to order Locomotive Steam Engines of any plan or size. 
Their shops being enlarged, and their arrangements considerably extended to facilitate the speedy 


of work in this branch, they can offer to Railway Companies unusual advantages for prompt 


delivery of Machinery of superior workmanship and finish, 
Connected with the Locomotive business, they are also prepared to furnish, at short notice, Chilled 
Wheels for Cars of superior quality. 


Rite Iron Tyres made of any required size—the exact diameter of the Wheel Centre, being giv- 


ires are made to fit on same without the necessity of turning out inside. 
d Brass castings, Axles, etc., fitted up complete with Trucks or otherwise. 
NORRIS, BROTHERS. 














RIDER’S PATENT IRON 


Tux River Iron Brince having been fully tested 


AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL. 


WNLHAAINH 


on the Harlem Railroad, by constant use for about 


teen months, and found to answer the full expectations of its most sanguine friends, is now offered to the 
public with the utmost confidence as to its great utility over any other Bridge now known. 


The plan of this Bridge is to use the iron so as to obtain its 
time is so arranged as to secure the combined principles of the Arch, 


eatest longitudinal strength, and at the same 
‘uspension and Triangle, all under 


such controlling power as causes each to act in the most perfect and secure manner, and at the same time 


impart its greatest strength to the whole work. 
Tue Inon Riper Brince Company are prepared to 


or other purposes, made under the above patent, at short notice, an 


best wood structure, and on certain conditions, the first 
Models, 

from undoubted sources, will be found at the office of 

Ruwer & Broruens, 58 Liberty Street, where terms o 

solicited. 

WNovember 25, 1848. 


furnish large quantities of Iron Bridging for Railroad 
at prices far more economical than the 
cost may be made the same as wood. 


or giving full descriptions of the River Brine, with certificates based on actual trial 


the Company, 74 BROADWAY, up stairs, or of W. 
f contract will be made known, and where orders are 
M. M. WHITE, 
Agent for. the Company. 








Fuller’s Patent India-Rubber 
Springs. 
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bby can now be no ground of ition what- 
ever to these Springs. The Commissioner of Pa 
tents has not only rejected the application fora Pa- 
tent fora similar Spring, but a Patent has just been 

anted for an entirely new species of India Rubber, 
the quality of which can be surpassed: by no other 
kind, as the experiments which have lately been pub- 
licly made, have fully proved. No extremes of heat 
or cold can effect it, nor will any amount of pressure 
permanently alter its shape. This Patent refutes the 
statement of the ‘‘New England Car Company” as 
to their sole right to use India Rubber. 

The Spring oompeees by alternate layers of India 
Rubber Bises and Metal Plates) is superior to any 
other form of Spring, for several reasons: It is the 
lightest, the most simple and most durable—there be- 
ing less friction in this than in other kind; it can be 
regulated to any extent desired. A less quantity of 
Rubber is required in this form to make a good spring 
than in any other because each disc or ring of India 
Rubber is firmly supported by metal plates, and forms 
in itself a distinct spring—nor is any spiral spring re- 
quired. The Patentee is consequently able to supply 
efficient springs at a less cost than any other parties 
can do. Purchasersare guaranteed in the use of these 
springs. 

The New England Car Company have no right to 
make an India-rubber Spring with a Bolt through the 
centre. All companies using such a spring are liable 
to an action. ” 

Fuller’s spring has been used nearly four years with 
complete success. It is applicable equally to Passen- 

r and Freight Cars, to Locomotives and Tenders.— 

umpers and Draw Springs are always kept on hand, 
which merely require screwing toa car. It has lately 
been applied also to several kinds of Machines. 

Action will be brought against all persons infring- 

upon these patents. 
e subscriber will show Models and Drawings of 
the various modes of 7 to Cars, Machines, 
Omnibuses, &c . M. KNEVITT, Agent. 


. 


Branch office, Messrs. James Lee & Co.’s, No. 18 
India Wharf, Boston. 


Mr. Hale, the President of the Boston and Worces- 
ter Railroad, wrote an article concerning Fuller’s 
Springs. The “New ae rye Car Company” take 
the liberty of publishing that article, omitting, how- 
ever, a very important part; it is therefore given in 
full now, and the portion omitted by the New England 
Car Company is printed in italics, that the public 
may judge the manner in which this “company” 
pervert Mr. Hale’s meaning. 


[From the Boston Advertiser of the 7th June}. 
INDIA RUBBER SPRINGS FOR RAILROAD CARS. 

“Of the numierous uses to which the wonderful 
elasticity and durability of India rubber, renders this 
material applicable, we are hardly aware of one, in 
which it has been more successful than in forming 
springs for railroad cars. We have had occasion to 
observe, for some months past, its application to this 
use, on one of the passenger cars on the Newton 
special train of the Boston and Worcester railroad.— 
It is there used not only for the springs on which the 
car rests, but for the springs attached to the draw bar, 
at each end of the car, to prevent any jar on the sud- 
den commencement, or interruption of the motion of 
the car. For both these purposes it seems to be ad- 
mirably adapted, and we do not learn that during that 
period in which it has been used, any defect has been 
discovered. It renders the movements of the car ex- 
tremely easy, and protects it more effectually, we 
think, than any other spring we have seen in use, from 
every harsh or unpleasant motion, either vertical or 
horizontal. It is also simple in its form and applica- 
tion, extremely light, and litéle liable to get out of re- 
pair. During the period of some months in which 
we have seen the springs in operation, there is no ap- 
parent wear or diminution of its efficiency. Each 
spring is composed. of several circular layers of rings 
of India rubber, a thin metallic plate of the same size 


being interposed between each of the layers. From the 
simplicity of its form, it cannot be expensive, and it 
admits of being made more or less tic almost at 


leasure. invention, we understand, was first 
patented in England, where it has been introduced in- 
to general use on several of the principal railroads, and 
we have no doubt it will come into very extensive use in 
this country. The patent for this invention, we under- 
stand, has been granted to Mr. W. C. Fuller,in Eng- 
land and France, and also in this country. Mr Knev- 
itt, of New York, is the agent for the patentee in the 

Inited States, and he has established a branch office for 
the supply of the article in this city, as may be learned 
from an advertisement in anot column of this 


paper.” 





CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE. 


HIS article now extensively used for the preserva- 
_tion of timber, is manufactured and for sale by 
1GHTMAN, manufacturing Chem- 


T 


POWERS & WE 





Principal office, No. 78 Broad st., New York. 





ists, Philadelphia. 
aa. 20, 1849, 





RAILROAD SCALES, ETC. 


AIRBANKS’ RAILROAD SCALES.—THE 
subscribers are terepemet to construct at short no- 
tics, Railroad and Depot Scales, of any desired length 
capacity. Their eo as manufactur- 





ers—their improvements in the construction of the va- 
rious modifications, having reference to s du- 
rability, retention of adjustment, accuracy of weight 


and dispatch in weighing—and the long and severe 
tests to which their scales have been subiected—com- 
bine to ensure for these scales the universal confidence 
of the public. 

No other scales are so extensively used upon rail- 
— in the United States or Great Britain ;— 
and the managers refer with confidence to the follow- 
ing in the United States. 


Eastern Railroad. Boston & Maine Railroad. 
Providence Railroad. Providenceand Wor. Road, 
Western Railroad. Concord Railroad. 
Old Colony Railroad. Fitchburg Railroad. 
Schenectady Railroad. Syracuse and Utica Road. 
Balt. and Ohio Railroad. Baltimore and Susq. Road. 
Phila. & Reading Road. Schuylkill Valley Road. 
Central (Ge) Railroad. Macon and Western Road, 
ew York and Erie Railroad. 


And other principal Railroads in the Western, Middle 
and Southern States. 
E. & F. FAIRBANKS & CO. 
‘ inc ate Johnsbury, Vt. 
AIRBANKS oO. ater st., N. York, 
Agents, ; A. B. Norzis, 196 Market st., Philadelphia, 
April 22, 1849. ly*17 


AILROAD SCALES.— THE ATTENTION 

of Railroad Companies is particularly requested 

to Ellicott’s Scales, made for weighing loaded cars in 

trains, or singly, they have been the inventors, and the 

first to make Platform Scales in the United States ;— 

supposing that an experience of Twenty years has gi- 

ven him a knowledge and superior advantage in the 
business. _ 

The levers of our scales are made of wrought iron, 
all the bearers and fulcrums are made of the best cast 
steel, laid on blocks of granite, extending across the 
pit, the upper a of the scale only being made of wocd. 

. Exticorr has made the largest Railroad Scale in 
the world, its extreme length was One Hundred and 
Twenty Feet, capable of er ten loaded cars at a 
single draft. It was put on the Mine Hill and Schuyls 
kill Haven Railroad. * 

We are prepared to make scales of any size to weigh 
from five pounds to two hundred tons. 

ELLICOTT & ABBOTT, 
Factory, 9th st., near Coates, cor. of Melon st. 
Office, No. 3, North 5th street, 
ly25 Philadelphia, Pa., 


O RAILROAD COMPANIES anp BUILD- 
ERS OF MARINE AND LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


rASCAL IRON WORKS. 
WELDED WROUGHT IRON TUBES 


Prom 4 inches to } in calibre and 2 to 12 feet long, 
capable of sustaining pressure from 400 to 2500 !bs. 
per — inch, with Stop Cocks, Ts, L*, and 
other fixtures to suit. oar together, with screw 

nts, suitable for STEAM. WATER, GAS, and for 
OTIVE and other STEAM BOILER Fuczs. 


Mi 
oe. erent) 
== oo } 
Manufactured and for sale by 
MORRIS, TASKER & MORRIS. 
arehouse 8. E. Corner of Third & Walnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 




















ATENT HAMMERED RAILROAD, SHIP & 
BOAT SPIKES. — The Albany Iron Works 
have always on hand, of their own manufacture, a 
large assortment of Railroad, Ship and Boat Spikes, 
from 2 to 12 inches in length, and of any form of heac, 
From the excellence of the material always used in 
their manufacture, and their very general use for rail- 
roads and other purposes in this country, the manu- 
facturers have no hesitation in warranting them fully 
equal to the best spikes in market, both as to quality 


and appearance. All orders addressed to the subscribe 
ers at the works will be comes executed, 
; JOHN F. SLOW, Agent. 


Albany Iron and Nail Works, Troy, N. Y. 





The above Spikes may be had at facto D ma~ ot 
Erastus Corning & Co., Albany ; Merrit ., New 
York ; E. Pratt & Brother, Baltimore, Md, < 
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CAR MANUFACTORY, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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ECK'& DAVENPORT WOULD RESPECT- 
EX. fully call the attention of Railroad Companies in 
the West and South to their establishment at Cincin- 
Nati. Their facilities for manufacturing are extensive, 


and the means of transportation to different points 
speedy and economical. They are repared to execute 
to Shee, on short notice, Eight-Wheeled Passenger 
Cars of the most superior description, Open and 
Covered Freight Cars, Four or Eight-Wheel Crank 
and Lever Hand Cars, Trucks, Wheels and Axles, and 
Railroad Work generally. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 2, 1848. 44tf 
Norwich Car Factory, 
NORWICH, CONNECTICUT, 


A’ the head of navigation on the River Thames, and 
on the line of the Norwich g Worcester Railroad, 
established for the manufactory of 


RAILROAD CARS, 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, V1Z: 
PASSENGER, FREIGHT AND HAND CARS, 
ALSO, VARIOUS KINDS OF 
ENGINE TENDERS AND SNOW-PLOUGBHS. 
TRUCKS, WHEELS & AXLES 

Furnished and fitted at short notice. 
Orders executed with promptness and despatch, 
%¢> Any communication addressed to 
JAMES D. MOWRY, 
General Agent, 
Norwich, Conn., 
Will meet with immediate attention. ly& 











RAILROADS. 
JPQOSTON AND PROVIDENCE RAILROAD. 
On and after MONDAY, APRIL 2d, the 





e Trains will run as follows :— 

Steamboat Train—Leave Boston at 5 pm eaves 
Providence on the arrival of the train from Stoning- 
ton. 

Accommodation Trains—Leave Boston at 8 am., 
and 4pm. Leave Providence at 8}, a.m., and 4, 
pm. 
Dedham Trains—Leave Boston at 8} am, 12 m., 34, 
64, and 10 pm. Leave Dedham at 7,94, am., 2}, 
5, and 8 pm. 

Stoughton Trains—Leave Boston at 1 am., and 
54 pm. Leave Stoughton at 11} am., and 3$ pm. 

Freight Trains—Leave Boston at 11 am., and 6 pm. 
Leave Deviance at 4 am., and 7.40 am. 

On and after Wednesday, Nov. 1, the DEDHAM 
TRAIN will run as follows: Leave Boston at 9 am., 
12 m., 3, 53, and 10} pm. Leave Dedham at 8, 10}, 


am., if, 44, and 9 pm. 
* WM. RAYMOND LEE, Sup’t. 
ORWICH AND WORCESTER RAILROAD. 
Summer Arrangement.—1849. 
le Accommodation Trains 
daily (Sundays excepted.) 
Leave Norwich at 6 am., 12 m., and 2 55 pm 
Leave Worcester at 74 and 104 am., and # m., 
eonnecting with the trains of the Boston and Worces- 
ter, Providence and Worcester, Worcester and Nash- 
aa and Western railroads, 
* New York & Boston Line. Railroad & Steamers. 
Leave New York and Boston daily, Sundays except- 
‘ed, at 5 pm.—At New York from pier No. 1, North 
River.—At Boston from corner Lincoln and Beach 
streets, sepedie United — gS The ae 
train stops only at Framing’ orcester, Daniel- 
‘ponville af Norwich. , 
Freight Trains leave Norwich and Worcester daily, 
Sundays excepted.—F rom Worcester at 6} am., from 
Norwich at 7 am. 





ASTERN RAILROAD, WINTER ARRANGE- 
ment. On and after MONDAY, Oct. 2, 1948, 


Trains will leave Eastern Railroad 
FRED 00: Eastern Avenue, Commer- 
cial-street, Boston, daily, (Sundays excepted. 
For Lynn, 7, 9 il4, a.m., 12, 24, 34, 44, 6, p.m. 
Salem, 7, 9, 114, a.m., 12, 2, 34, 44, 6, p.m. 
Manchester, 9, a.m., 34, p.m. 
Gloucester, 9, a,m., 34, p.m. 
Newburyport, 7, 114, a.m., 24, 44, p.m, 
Portsmouth, 7, am., 24, 44, pm. 
Portland, Me., 7, am., 24, pm. 
And for Boston, 
From Portland, 7}, am., 3, pm. 
Portsmouth, 7, 93*, am., 5}*, pm. 
Newburyport, 73, 10}*, am., 2, 6*, pm. 
Gloucester, 7#, am., 34 pm. 
Manchester, 8, am., 3$, pm., 
Salem, 74, 84*, 9*, 103, 11-40*, am., 24, 3*, 


+*, 7*, pm. 
Lynn, 74,'88*, 94, 10}, 11-55%, am., 24, 34°, 


pm. 
On Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, a train 
will leave Boston for Lynn and Salem, at 7 o’clock; 


p.m. 

On Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, a train will 
leave EAST BOSTON for Lynn and Salem, at 104 
o’clock, pm. 

* Or on their arrival from the East. 


MARBLEHEAD BRANCH. 
Trains to leave 
Marblehead for Salem, 73, 8%, 10, 11-25, am. 


, 43, 64, pm. 
Salem for Marblehead, 77, 93, 103, am., 12$, 32, 54, 
#, pm. 


GLOUCESTER BRANCH. 

Trains leave 
Salem for Manchester at 9#, am., 4}, pm. 
Salem for Gloucester at 93, am., 43, pm. 

Trains leave 
Gloucester for Salem at 73, am., 3} pm. 
Manchester for Salem at 8, am., 3? pm. 
Freight Trains each way daily. Office 1 Merchants’ 
Row, Boston. 
Feb. 3. | JOHN KINSMAN, Superintendent. 


)) SSEX RAILROAD—SALEM to LAWRENCE, 
through Danvers, New Mills, North Danvers, 


Middleton, and North Andover. 
On and after Monday, Oct. 2, 1848, 
trains leave daily (Sundays excepted,) Eastern Rail- 
road Depot, Washington-st. 

Salem for South Danvers at 7.45, 9, am., 12.45, 


.15, 6.45, pm. 
Salem for North Danvers at ore 9, am., 12.45, 
15, pm 


9, am., 3.15", pm. 











Salem for Lawrence, 


Danvers 9.10, am., 3.15, pm. 

oy Danvers’ 9.20, am., 3.35, pm. 
iddleton 9.30, am., 3.45, pm. 

North Andover “ 0, am., 4.20, Ag 


1 
South Danvers for Salem at 7.45, 8.45, 11.30, am. 


, 45.5, pm. 
North Danvers 8.20, 1140, am., 1.40, 
5.40, pm. 
Middleton 4 11, am., 4.30, pm. 
North Andover ¥ 10.35, am., 5.05, pm. 
Lawrence 10.30*, am., 5*, pm. 
* These trains will not stop at Frye’s Mills nor 
Grove-st. 


JOHN KINSMAN, Superintendent. 
Salem, Oct. 2, 1848. 


| > aaah AND MAINE RAILROAD. 


Spring Arrangement, 1849. fea) 


Outward Trains from Boston 


For Portland at 63 am. and 2} pm. 

For Rochester at 63 am., 2} pm. 

For Great Falls at 62 am., 2}, 44 pm. 

For Haverhill at 63 and 12 m., 24, 43 6 ig 

For Lawrence at 6, 9, am., 12 m., 24, 44, 6, 7} pm. 

For Reading 63, 9 am., 12 m., 2}, 44, 6, 74, 93* pm. 
. Inward trains for Boston 

From Portland at 7} am., 3 pm. 

From Rochester at 9 am., 44 pm. 

From Great Falls at 64, 9} am., 4% pm. 

From Haverhill at 7, 8} 11 am., 3, 64 pm. 

From Lawrence at 6, 7}, 84, 114, am., 14, 34, 7 pm. 

From Reading at 64, 74, 9, am., 12 m., 2, 3#, 6, 74 pm. 

MEDFORD BRANCH TRAINS. 
Leave Boston at 7, 9} am., 12$, 24, 54, 64, 94* pm. 
Leave Medford at 6}, 8, 10} am., 2, 4, 54, 64, pm. 
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EW YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD. 


WINTER ARRANGEMENT, 
On Monday, January 1s 
until further notice, the 


will run as follows: 


FOR PASSENGERS. 

Leave NEW YORK, (foot of Duane street,) at 7 
o’clock, am., by steamer Erie. Leave Port Jervis at 
6 o’clock am. ; 
An Accommodation Train, for passengers and milk, 
will rufin connection with the steamboat towing 
the Freight Barge, leaving New York and Port Jervis 
at 4 o’clock pm. 


I 


FOR FREIGHT. 
Leave New York at 4 o’clock, pm., per steamboat 
New Haven, and Barges. 

The Road will be opened to coy pte: and in- 
termediate places on Monday, the 8th January, 1849, 
on which day, an¢ until further notice, the through 
trains wili run as tullows: 

FOR PASSENGERS. 
Leave New York from Duane street Pie 
o’clock, and Binghamton at 7 o’clock, am., 
FOR FREIGHT. 


Leave New York at 4 o’clock, pm., and Bingham- 
ton at 7 o’clock, am., daily, Sundays excepted. 

H. C.’ SEYMOUR, Superintendent. 
January 1st, 1849. ja3 


at eight 
aily. 


” 





NEW YORK & HARLEM RAILROAD, DAILY. 
WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 


N and after December Ist, 1848, the Cars will run 


as follows, until further notice :— corel 
= will leave the City Hall, New York, for Har- 


lem and Morrisiana at 7, 9, 9.30, 11, am. 13 m., 2, 4, 
4.15, 5.30, pm. 
Trains will leave the City Hall, New York, for 
Fordham and Williams’ Bridge, at 7 30 and 9 30 am., 
12 m., 2, 4 15, 5 30 pm. 

Trains will leave the City Hall, New York, for 
Hunt’s Bridge, Underhill’s and Hart’s Corners, at 9 30 
am., 4 15 pm. 

Trains will leaye the City Hall, New York, for 
ys page and White Plains, at 7 30and 930am., 3 and 
415 pm. 
Trains will leave Davis’ Brook, Pleasantville, Cha- 
pequa, Mount Kisko, Bedford, Mechanicsville, Pur- 
dy’s and Croton Falls, at '7 30 and 9 30 am., 3 pm. 
NOTICE—Passengers are reminded of the great 
danger of standing upon the platform of the cars, and 
hereby notified that the practice is contrary to the 
rules of the Company, and that they do not admit any 
responsibility for injury sustained by any passenger 
upon the —— in case of accident. 

eturning to New York will leave 

Morrisiana and Harlem at7 20,8, 8 50, 10 am., 12m., 
1 35, 3, 3 45, 5, 5 35 pm. 

Fordham and William’s Bridge at 7, 8 30, 950 am., 

15, 3 25, 5 20 pm. 

Hunt’s Bridge at 8 20, am., 3 18 pm, 

Underhill’s Road at 8 10 am., 3 0B pm. 

Tuckahoe at 8 05, 9 30 am., 3 05, 5 pm. 

Hart’s Corners at 7 55 am., 2 52 pm. 

White Plains at 7 45, 9 10 am., 2 45, 4 40 pm. 

Davis’ Brook at 9 am., 2 35, 4 30 pm. 

Pleasantville at 8 49 am., 2 20, 4 19 pm. 

Mount Kisko at 8 30 am., 2, 4 pm. 

Bedford at 8 25 am., 1 55, 3 55 pm. 

Mechanicsville at 8 15 am., 1 45, 3 45 pm. 

Purdy’s at 8 05 am., 1 35, 3 35 pm. 

Croton Falls, at 8 am., 1 30, 3 30 pm. 

The trains for Harlem and Morrisiana leaving City 
Hall at 7, 9, 9 30, 11, 12,2, 4, and 5 30, and from Mor- 
risiana and Harlem at 7 20, 8, 10, 12, 1 35, 3, 3 45, and 
5 o’clock, will land and receive passengers at 27th st. 
42d, 5lst, Glst, 79th, 86th, 109th, 115th, 125th, and 
132d streets. 

The 7 30 am., and 3 pm. Trains from New York to 
Croton Falls, and the 8 am. Train from Croton Falls 
will not stop between White Plains and New York, 
except at Tuckahoe, Williams’ Bridge and Fordham. 

A car will precede each train ten minutes to take 
up passengers in the city. The last car will not stop, 
except at Broome st. and 32d street. 

Freight Trains leave New York at 6 am. and 1 pm.: 
word roton Falls at 7 am. and 2 30 pm., Sundays ex- 
cepted. 


NOTICE—On Sundays the 7am. to Harlem and 
Morrisiana, returning at 8 o’clock, and the 7 30 am. 
to Croton Falls, returning 1 30 pm., will be omitted, 


— 


and the 7 am. from Williams Bridge will leave at 7 40, 








Fares are Less when paid for Tickets than when| * On Thursdays, 2 hours; on Saturdays, 1 hour 
in the Cars, £4 later. ‘ CHAS. MINOT, Super't. 
ly 8. H. P. LEE, Jz., Sup’t. Boston, Mareh 27, 1849. 





Morrisiana and Harlem at 8 o’clock am. 


and 
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pS 
T. LAWRENCE & ATLANTIC RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 
Notice is hereby given that the 
Trains run twice per day between 
ontreal and St. Hyacinthe, leaving each terminus al- 
ternately, until further notice. ; 

The first train starts from St. Hyacinthe at 7 o’clock 
a.m., reaching Montreal at 8} a.m., leaving Montreal 
at 2 p.m., cok venuhine St. Hyacinthe at 34 p.m. 

The second train leaves Montreal at 9 o’clock, a.m., 
reaching St. Hyacinthe at 104 a.m., leaving St. Hya- 
cinthe at 4 p.m., reaches Montreal at 54 p.m. 

THOMAS STEERS, Secretary. 

March 31, 1849. 


ALTIMORE AND SUSQUEHANNA RAIL- 
ROAD.—Reduction of Fare. Morning and Af- 
ternoon Trains between Baltimore 
and York.—The Passenger Trains 

run , except Sundays, as follows: 
Leave Baltimore at - 9am.and 3} pm. 





Arrive at - - - = 9am. and 64pm. 
Leave York at - -  - + 5am.and3 pm. 
Arriveat - - - =  . 12% pm. &8 pm. 
Leave York for Columbia at - 1} pm. &8 am. 
Leave Columbia for York at - 8 am. &2 pm. 
Fare: 
Fare to York - - - - $150 
“ Wrightsville - - - -. 26 
“ Columbia - - - . 2 124 


Way points in proportion. 
PITTSBURG, GETTYSBURG, AND HAR- 
RISBURG. 


——_ tickets to Pittsburg via stage to Harris- 

urg - - - - 

Or via Lancaster by railroad 10 

Through tickets to Harrisburg or Gettysburg 3 

In connection with the afternoon train at 3$ o’clock, 
a horse car is run to Green Spring and Owing’s 
Mill, arriving at the Mills at - 5} pm. 

Returning, leaves Owing’s Mills at -7 am. 

D. C. H. BORDLEY, Sup’t. 
31 ly Ticket Office, 63 North st. 





EORGIA RAILROAD. FROM AUGUSTA 
TO ATLANTA—171 MILES. 
AND WESTERN AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD, FROM AT- 
LANTA TO DALTON, 100 mitEs. 
This Road, in connection with the 
South Carolina Railroad, and West- 
ern and Atlantic Railroad, now forms a continuous 
line, 408 miles in length, from Charleston to Dalton 
Cross Plains) in Murray county, Ga. 32 miles from 
hattanooga, Tenn. 

















as § e§ § 
vas ) § F 4 
bed | B28 
RATES OF FREIGHT. $5 o3 
a<= |88% 
es 2 x 
271 miles.|408 miles, 
lst class}Boxes of Hats, Bonnets, 
and Furniture, per cub- 
ic foot i hs $0 18 | $0 28 
2d class|Boxes and Bales of Dry 
Goods, Saddlery, Glass, 
Paints, Drugs, and Con- 
fectionary, per 100 lbs. 1 00 1 50 
3d class|Sugar, Coffee, Liquor, Bag- 
fing: Rope Cotton, Yarns 
obacco, Leather, Hides, 
Copper, Tin, Feathers, 
Sheet Iron, Hollow ware, 
Castings, Crockery, etc.) 060 | 0 85 
4th class|Flour Rice, Bacon, Pork, 
Beef, Fish, Lard, Tallow, 
Beeswax, Bar Iron, Gin- 
seng, Mill Gearing, Pig 
Iron, and Grindstones, 
etc. en ae 040 | 065 
Cotton, per 100 Ibs. - 045 | 070 
Molasses per hogshead - | 8 50 | 13 50 
gt aes | 4 25 
Salt per bushel - -]| 0 18 | 
Salt per Liverpool sack - | 0 65 
Ploughs, Corn Shellers, 
Cultivators, Straw Cut- | 
ters, Wheelbarrows- -| 0 75 1 50 








German or other emigrants, in lots of 20 or more, 
= be carried over the above roads at 2 cents per 


e. 
Goods consigned to S. C. Railroad Company will 
be forwarded fee of commissions. Freights payable 
F. C. ARMS. 


at Dalton. 
Sup’t of Transportation. 


44*ly 





za 


ITTLE MIAMI RAILROAD.—WINTER AR- 
RANGEMENT. 


Change of Hours. 







Bere Bane On and after Thursday, Novente i 
th, 1848, until further notice, Passenger Trains will 


run as follows: 

Leave Depot East Front street at 94 o’clock, am., and 
24 o’clock, p.m., for Milford, Foster’s Crossings, 
Deerfield, Morrow, Waynesville, Spring Valley, 
Xenia, Yellow Springs, and Springfield. 

Returning, leave Springfield, at 2} o’clock, and 9} 
o’clock, am. 

Passengers for New York, Boston, and intermediate 
points, should take the 94 o’clock, am., Train from 
Cincinnati. ~ 

Passengers for Columbus, Zanesville, Wheeling and 
intermediate towns, should take thé 94 o’clock, am., 
Train. 

The Ohio Stage Company are running the following 
lines in connection with the Trains : 

A Daily Daylight Line to Columbus from Springfield 
in connection with the Morning Train from Cincin- 
nati. Also, Daily Lines to Columbus, from Xenia 
and Springfield, connecting with the 2} o’clock, pm. 
Train from Cincinnati. 

The 2}, pm., Train from Cincinnati, and 2, am.. 
Train from Springfield, are intended for the-accom- 
modation of Way Passengers only, and will be eight 
hours on the road. 


Fare from Cincinnati to Xenia - - $1 90 
Do do Springfield - - 2 50 
Do do Sandusky City - 6 50 
Do do Buffalo - - 10 00 
Do do Columbus - - 4 50 


For other information and through tickets, apply at 
the Ticket Office on Broadway, near Front-st., Cin- 


cinnati. 
W. H. CLEMENTS, Superintendent. 
x The Company will not be responsible for Bag- 
gage exceeding 50 dollars in value, unless the same is 
returned to the Conductors or Agent, and freight paid 
at the rate of a passage for every 500 dollars in value 
to that amount. 


JAL'LIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD, MAIN 
STEM. The Train carrying the Great Western 
Mail leaves Baltimore every morning 
at 74, and Cumberland at 8 o'clock, 
assing Ellicott’s Mills, Frederick, Harper’s Ferry, 
Martinsburgh and Hancock, connecting daily each 
way with—the Washington Trains at the Relay House 
seven miles from Baltimore, with the Winchester 
Trains at Harper’s Ferry—with the various railroad 
and steamboat lines between Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia, and with the lines of Post Coaches between 
Cumberland and Wheeling and the fine Steamboats 
on the Monongahela Slack Water between Browns- 
ville and Pittsburgh. Time of arrival at both Cum- 
berland and Baltimore 54 P.M. Fare between these 
points $7, and 4 cents per mile for less distances.— 
Fare through to Wheeling $11, and time about 36 
hours, to Pittsburgh $10, and time about 32 hours.— 
Through tickets from Philadelphia to Wheeling $13, 
to Pittsburgh $12. Extra train daily, except Sundays, 
from Baltimore to Frederick at 4 P. M., and from 
Frederick to Baltimore at 8 A. M. 
WASHINGTON BRANCH. 

Daily trains at9 A. M., and 5 P. M., and 12 at night 
from Baltimore, and at 6 A. M. and 5} P. M. from 
Washington, connecting daily with the lines North, 
South and West, at Baltimore, Washington, and the 
Relay House. Fare $1 60 through between Baltimore 
and Washington, in either direction, 4 cents per mile 
for intermediate distances. s13 yl 


HILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON, & BALTI- 
MORE RAILROAD. 
Summer Arrangement. 
April Ist, 1849.—Fare $3. 
Leave Philadelphia 8} am., and 10 pm. 
Leave Baltimore 9 am, and 8 pm. 
Sunday—Leave Philadelphia at 10 pm. 
“ “Baltimore at 8 pm. 
Trains stop at way stations. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Through tickets Philadelphia to Charleston, $20. 
Pittsburg and Wheeling. 
Through ticket, Philadelphia to Pittsburg, $12. 
my e Wheeling, 13. 
Through tickets sold at Philadelphia office only. 
Wilmington Accommodation. 
Leave Philadelphia at 12 m. 4 and 7 pm. 
Leave Wilmington at 7} am., 44 and 7 pm. 
Newcastle Line. 
Leave Philadelphia at 2 pm.—Baltimore at 1} pm. 
Fare $3.—Second class, $2. 


ar I 
N.B.—E. har, ; 
se ERTL, on. Bip 











‘fand other purposes; extra strong 
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HILADELPHIA & READING RAILROAD. 


Passenger Train Arrangement for 1848. 
A Passenger Train will leave Phil- 
adelphia and Pottsville daily, ex 

cept ays, at 9 o’clock am. 

othe Train Philadelphia arrives at Reading at 

m, 
The Train from Pottsville arrives at Reading at 10 


43 am. 
Fares. Miles. No.1. No.2 
Between Phila. and Pottsville, 92 $3.50 and $3.00 
_ « Reading 58 2.25 and 1.90 
“ Pottsville 


it “ 34 1.40 and 1.20 
Five minutes allowed at Reading, and three at other 
way stations. 


Passenger Depot in Philadelphia cerner of Broad 
and Vine streets. tf. 


ENTRAL RAILROAD—FROM SAVANNAH 
to Macon. Distance 190 miles, 


This Road is open for the trans- 
PP poration of Passengers & Freight Br a 
te ot Passage - - $800. Freight— 








On weight goods generally, 50 cts. per hundred 
On measurement goods - 13 cts. per cubic ft. 
On bris. wet (except molasses 

and oil) - - 1 50 per barrel. 
On bris. dry (except lime) -_ 80 cts. per barrel. 


On iron in pigs Or bars, castings 

for mills, and unboxed machin- 

ery - 40 cts. per hundred 
On hhds. and 


pipes of liquor, 
not over120galluns - $5 00 per hhd. 
On molasses gal a hhd. 


$6 00 per hhd. 
Goods addressed to F. WINTER, Agent, forward 


ed free of commission. 
THOMAS PURSE, 
Gen’l Sup’t Transportation. 


OUTH CAROLINA RAILROAD.—A PAS- 
senger Train runs daily from Charleston, on the 


arrival of the boats from Wilmington, 
Ses C., in connection with trains on 
the Georgia, and Western and Atlantic Raiiro 


and by stage lines and steamers connects with the 

Montgomery and West Point, and the Tuscumbia 

Railroad in N. Alabama. 

Fare name ce from Charleston to Montgomery 
daily - - - - 

Fare through from Charleston to Huntsville, 
Decatur and Tuscumbia - 2200 
The South Carolina Railroad Co. engage to receive 

merchandize consigned to their order, and to forward 

the same to any point on their road ; and to the dif- 
ferent stations on the Georgia and Western and Atlan- 
tic Railroad; and te Montgomery, Ala., by the West 

Point and Montgomery Railroad. 

JOHN KING, Jr., Agent. 


HE WESTERN AND ATLANTIC RAIL- 

ROAD.—This Road is now in operation to Ooth- 
caloga, a distance of 80 miles, and connects daily 
(Sundays excepted) with the Georgia Railroad. 

From Kingston, on this road, there is a tri-weekly 
line of st which leave on the arrival of the cars 
on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, for Warrento: 
Huntsville, Decatur, and Tuscumbia, Alabama, an 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

On the same days the stages leave Oothcaloga for 
Chattanooga, Jasper, Murfreesborough, Knoxville and 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

This is the most expeditious route from the east to 
any of these places. 

CHAS. F. M. GARNETT, 
Chief Engineer 













PATENT MACHINE MADE HORSE-SHOES,. 

The Troy Iron and Nail Factory have al- 

ways on hand a general asssortment of Horse 

Shoes, made from Refined American Iron. 

Four sizes being made, it will be well for 

. those ordering to remember that the size ot 

the shoe increases as the numbers—No. 1 the 

smallest. P. A. BURDEN, Ag 

Troy Iron and Nail Factory, Troy, N. Y. 








O LOCOMOTIVE AND MARINE ENGINE 
Boiler Builders. Pascal Iron Works, Philadel- 


phia. Welded Wrought Iron Flues, suitable for Loco- 
motives, Marine, and other Stéam Engine a 
2 to 5 inches in diameter. Also, Pipes for Gas, Steam 


be for Hydraulic 


Presses ; hollow Pistons for — of Steam 
ufactured 


MCRRIS, TASKER % MORRIS 
Ss, Se Wain 7 


etc. 
Warehouse S. E. corner 








sane 
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METALLIC INDIA RUBBER CAR SPRINGS. 
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HE NEW ENGLAND CAR COMPANY 
have introduced these Springs, and they are now 
in operation on every Railroad terminating in Boston, 
and several others in New — and the Middle 
States. Their qualities are well understood, or may 
be readily ascertained by every person interested to 
know them. They require no recommendation from 
the Company. The only known compound of India 
Rubber good for anything for this purpose is the Vul- 
canised India Rubber, invented by Charles Goodyear, 
of New: Haven, and the application of it, and the form 
in which it is used, were invented by F. M. Ray, of 
New York. The << to manufacture and sell the 
substance itself for the purpose of Railroad Carriage 
Springs, as well as the form and application of it, are 
held exclusively by the New England Car Company. 
No other Company, or individual, has any right to 
soll or use it for sueh purpose, or has attempted so to 
use it in this country. 

The New England Car Compan 
right to use the article they sell for 
Springs only, cai all adverse rights, whether un- 
der patents or otherwise; and all persons and corpor- 
ations are cautioned against a similar use of the arti- 

when purchased of any other parties. 

e Springs they sell are all manufactured in a uni- 
form manner, and under the immediate inspection of 
their own Agent, and have been proved and known to 
answer the purpose. None have been manufactured 
in this country or imported from abroad besides their 
own, which would at all answer the purpose; and if, 
any such should be produced, it cannot be used for 
Car Springs, while Goodyea 
of the New E 
main in force. 

The New England Car Company are now prepared 
to answer orders for all that may be called for, on rea- 
sonable notice, and uniform and equitable terms.— 
They invite the most careful examination, and the se- 
verest scrutiny, into the merits of their Springs, 
wherever they have applied them. And if after such 
examination, your Company should judg® it for their 
interest to adopt them, the N. E. Car Company 
would respectfully invite the patronage which they 
think they deserve, and are confident of receiving at 


your hands. 
EDWARD CRANE, Agent, 
Office 99 State-street. 
Orders may also be left with WM. RIDER & 


BROTHERS, No. 58 Ly New York, or 
with . M. RAY, Agent 
. 100 Broadway, N. Y. 


The following article from the pen of Mr. Hate, 
the President of the Boston and Worcester Railroad, 
expresses his opinion of this important improvement, 


arantee the 
ilroad Carriage 


re patents, and the right 
ngland Car.Company under them, re- 


as published in the Boston Daily Advertiser of June 


“Of the numerous uses to which the wonderfu | ela 
ticity and durability.of India Rubber renders this ma 
terial applicable, we are hardly aware of one in which 
it has been more successful than in forming springs 
for railroad cars. We have had occasion to observe, 
for some months past, its application to this use, on 
one of the passenger cars on the Newton special train 
of the Boston and Worcester railroad. It is there used, 






ENGINEERS’ AND SURVEYERS’ 
INSTRUMENTS MADE BY 
EDMUND DRAPER, 


Surviving partner of 
STANCLIFFE & DRAPER. 













not only for the springs on which the car rests, but 
for the springs attached to the draw bar at each end 
of the car, to prevent any jar on the sudden advance- 
ment or interruption of the motion of the car. For 
both these purposes it appears to be admirably adapted, 
and we do not learn, that during the period in which 
it has been used, any defect in it has been discovered. 
Tt renders the movements of the car extremely easy, 
and protects it more effectually, we think than any 
other spring which we have ever seen in use, from 
every harsh or unpleasant motion, either vertical or 
horizontal. It is simple in its form and application, 
aie ds light, and little liable to get out of repair.— 
During the period of some months, in which we have 
seen the springs in operation, there is no apparent 
wear or diminution of their efficacy.” 





The above statement of Mr. Hale agrees with my 
own observation in all particulars. 

WM. PARKER, Supt., B. & W. R. R. 
June 8, 1848. 


I fully concur in the foregoing statement, from prac- 
tical observation of its use for the last five months, 
on the Boston and Worcester railroad corporation 
cars. D. N. PICKERING, Jr., 

Supt. Car Building B. & W. R. R. 
Boston, June 10, 1848. 


The New England Car Company have introduced 
their Vulcanized India Rubber Car Springs on the 
roads with which we are respectively connected, and 
we fully concur with Mr. Hale in the above opinion 
of their character and properties. 
DAVENPORT & BRIDGES, Car Builders. 
BRADLEY & RICE, Car Builders. 
Boston, June, 1848. 


AWRENCE’S ROSSENDALE HYDRAULIC 
Cement. This Cement is warranted equal to any 
manufactured in this country, and has been pronounc- 
ed superior to Francis’ “Roman.” Its value for A- 
queducts, Locks, Bridges, Flooms, and all Masonry 
exposed to dampness, is well known, as it sets imme- 
diately under water, and increases in solidity for years. 
| For sale in lots to suit_purchasers, in tight a 
barrels, by JOHN W. LAWRENCE, 
142 Front-street, New York. 











7, 1848. He says: 





Zt Orders for the above will be received and 
promptly attended to at this office, 32 ly. 


. 





No 23 Pear street, below Walnut, 
yl0 near Third, Philadelphia. 


\ ANUFACTURE OF PATENT WIRE ROPE 
iV and Cables for Inclined Planes, Standing Ship 
Rigging, Mines, Cranes, Tillers, etc, by 
OHN A. ROEBLING, Civil Engineer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

These Ropes are now in successful operation on the 
lanes of the Portage railroad in Pennsylvania, on the 
ublie Slips, on Ferries, and in Mines. The first rope 
put upon Plane No. 3, Portage railroad, has now run 
four seasons, and is still in good condition. 
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